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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tue Earl of DurHam is probably at this time on his return 
voyage to England. Despatches from his Lordship, dated the 
29th September, and received on Thursday, announce the resig- 
nation of his office as Governor-General of Canada, in conse- 
quence of the proceedings in Parliament annulling his famous 
ordinances, and the acquiescence of Ministers in those acts. His 
resignation, and the reasons for it, were communicated formally by 
Lord Duruam to the Delegates from Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward's Island, assembled at Quebec to confer 
with him on the proposed confederation of the British North 
American Provinces. -The Delegates, on the 22d of September, 
presented an address to the Governor-General, expressive of gra- 
titude for his past services, their confident anticipation that his 
continuance in his high office would be productive of the greatest 
advantage to the colonies, and their earnest hope that he would 
not abandon his post. Lord DurHawm’s reply, after two brief sen- 
tences of thanks and compliment, went direct to public busi- 
ness— 

“T assumed the government of the North American Provinces with the 
predetermination to provide for the future welfare and prosperity of them all ; 
never doubting that such a provision would be the best, nay the only real, secu- 
rity for their permanent connexion with the British crown. In communica- 
tions which have taken place between us, and from which ] have derived equal 
pleasure and information, you. have been fully apprized of my views and inten- 
tions. These you have appreciated and recognized in a manner for which I can 
never be sufficiently grateful. I have, indeed, had a difficult and laborious duty 
to perform. The result of my endeavours, however, is one of which I need 
not be ashamed. In the short space of little more than three months, I have 
seen tranquillity restored and confidence reviving. I have caused substantial 
justice to be administered, tempered by mercy. I have carefully examined, 
with a view to reformation, all the institutions of the province more immedi- 
ately committed to my charge; and I was on the point of promulgating such 
laws as would have afforded protection to all those great British interests which 
had been too long neglected. I had also, as you well know, devoted the most 
careful attention to all subjects which could affect the general interests of all 
the colonies; and had brought nearly to maturity the plan which I intended to 
submit in the first instance to the consideration of the Provinces, and eventu- 
ally of the Cabinet and the Imperial Parliament. In this, I trust, useful 
course, I have been suddenly arrested by the interference of a branch of the 
British Legislature, in which the responsible advisers of the Crown have deemed 
it their duty to acquiesce. Under these circumstances, I have but one step to 
take—to resign that authority, the exercise of which has thus been so weak- 
ened as to render it totally inadequate to the grave emergency which alone 
called for its existence. 

“ Be assured, however, of this, gentlemen, that this unexpected and abrupt 
termination of the official connexion which united me with the North Ameri- 
can Provinces, will not weaken in my mind the feelings of deep interest which 
I shall ever take in their fate, or render me less anxious to devote every faculty 
of my mind, every influence I may possess, to the advancement of their inte- 
rests, and to the establishment, on the most lasting foundation, of their welfare 
and prosperity.” 

After the formal delivery of this speech, Lord DurHam con¢ 
versed with the Delegates ; and an account of what passed is sup- 
plied by the Quebec correspondent of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, a paper particularly well-informed on Canadian 
affairs. 

“‘Lord Durham spoke to them in the most impressive manner for some ten 
Minutes, expressing his sentiments more fully than he had done in his written 
answer. He thanked them for their promptness in complying with his invita- 
tion to meet him, for the purpose of consulting on the welfare of the several 
provinces. He was happy to find that but one sentiment prevailed—a deter- 
taination never fo be separated from England, the home of their fathers. His 
Lordship said, that, amid all the perplexities which had surrounded him, he had 
found consolation and pleasure, in looking forward to the prospect of a settle- 
ment of the many difficulties which presented themselves at almost every step. 
The calling together the Delegates from the Lower Provinces, was a subject ou 
which he had bestowed a good deal of thought; and he had entertained hopes 
that some plan could be adopted which would benefit each province, and 
strengthen the bonds of the whole, thereby shedding a lustre on that country 
which of all others might be considered the glory of the world. His Excellency 


remarked, that difficulties might have presented themselves in the arrangement 
* a union, but he assured the Delegates that his great object would have been 
€ good of the whole, and not particularly that of the Canadas; he would have 








heard with attention every argument which could have been brought forward, 
and would have endeavoured to satisfy all. He declared, that whatever he did 
should be done openly and fairly, and never would he mike use of deception to 
gain any point: that was the language he used to the Emperor of Russia, 
when he was Ambassador to that Court, and that course should guide him in 
all his pursuits through life. 

** Lord Durham then alluded to the Canadas—said they were very imper- 
fectly known by those at home. He knew very little about them while in Eng~ 
land. He came out, he said, not to gratify his own personal feelings, but to 
obey the commands of his Sovereign. His views of this country had greatly 
changed since he became acquainted with her resources, and with a portion of 
her inhabitants; and wherever he might be called, aud however employed, he 
should always cherish an ardent wish for the prosperity of this vast country. 

“© It had been his aim and the dearest object of his wishes, to be able 
to inform her Majesty that her fine possessions ia British America might 
be considered one of the richest gems of her dominions—that the entire 
population were in a state of pare. and friendship, and that each party was 
striving which could most promote the good of the whole. He had not yet 
brought into action those measures which were intended for the good of the 
country, but several of them were nearly completed, and would almost imme- 
diately have been made public. 

‘* At a moment when he was about to complete those plans which had been 
maturing, party-spirit had interposed her withering hand, and blasted all his 
hopes for the welfare of the Canadas. He could not, he did not, wish to con- 
ceal from the gentlemen present, that the recent intelligence from England, 
although not official to him, had made a very deep impression on his mind. 
Opposition from Lord Brougham, and from those acting with him, was no 
more than he might expect; but he was compelled to say, that he had been 
put down—sacrificed—by his friends ! those whose duty it was to stand forth 
in his defence, at a period when his political enemies were using their utmost 
energies to destroy him. [Here his Lordship was so overcome that he had to 
retire to a distant part of the room. Returning, he offered an apology ; but none 
was needed, for every one present had partaken of the same feeling that had 
come over his Lordship.] He continued. It was, he said, the duty of her 
Majesty’s Ministers to support him in the hour of persecution, and not to join 
with his bitter foes in striking at his head. 

“¢ Deprived of all ability to do any thing for Canada, it could be of no use for 
him to remain longer in the country; and he should leave it as soon as he 
received the official account of the Parliamentary doings. It was his intention 
to be on his way for England by the 10th of October. He then took an affec- 
tionate farewell of the Delegates, tendering to them the steam-frigate Medea to 
convey them home. That beautiful vessel sails in the morning at seven 
vile, with a portion of them; and the residue go up to-night in the Canada, 
and will visit the city of New York, via the Falls.” 

The Morning Chronicle pretends that Lord Dura had not 
absolutely resigned, and probably might be induced to continue 
in Canada, It is said that laudatory and soothing letters from 
Lord Meczgourng, Lord GLENELG, and the Queen herself, were 
sent tohim. That such an attempt was made to coax and delude 
him still further, we can well believe; but the fact stated in his 
reply to the Delegates—that his authority had been so weakened 
as to render it “ totally inadequate to the grave emergency which 
called for its existence"“—could not be shaken by Royal com- 
pliments or Ministerial fawning. And the state of Lower Ca- 
nada, according to the latest accounts, could not induce him to 
rely on “ weakened” authority. Lord Duruam may be allowed 
to boast of “ tranquillity restored and confidence reviving ;” but 
numerous private letters, confirmed by the Canadian newspapers, 
convince us that in Lower Canada, the great majority of the popu- 
lation, namely the inhabitants of French descent and their leaders, 
regard the Government with sullen suspicion. A correspondent 
of the Morning Chronicle, writing from Montreal on the 30th Sep- 
tember, says— 

‘Tt cannot be denied that the Canadians are in 2 more discontented state 
than they were even at this time last year; and an officer high in command 
told me a few days ago, that it was well ascertained, that an attempt had heen 
intended to surprise Isle au Noix, with the view of making it the rallying- 
point of all the rebels, murderers, thieves, and vagabonds on the continent. 
The fort has been put into good condition—has aow ape of guns mounted, 
with artillerymen to work them, and a garrison of picked men chosen from the 
different regiments in this command: there is, .herefore, little chance of their 
succeeding, let them try it when they like. But it is pretty evident that we 
shall again be subject to a great deal of duty this winter ; and, taking into view 
the paralization of trade produced by the events of last winter, the uneasy 
feeling amongst the people, the feebleness and inefficiency of the Ministry at 
home, and the unsettled state of our local administration, it must be admitted 
that our prospects are very gloomy.” ; 

Another correspondent of the same paper describes the dis- 
affected party as rejoicing in Lord Deruam’s resignation. “The 
manner in which the news has been -eceived by them—their 
sneers and tones of triumph—show tha! iuey at least believe that 
Lord Brougham, in conjunction with» - Tories, has struck a fatal 
blow.” There are constant rumov- of midnight meetings, 
drillings of the peasantry, introduction of arms from the United 
States; and two pieces of cannon, concealed in a waggon, have 
actually been taken by officers of the Government. The Morning 
Chronicle of yesterday, in a leading article on the Canadian 
news, describes another outbreak as imminent— 

“It is hardly possible to describe the effect produced in Canada by the 
wicked and factious proceedings in the House of Lords. Alarm, anger, and some- 
thing approaching almost to despair, instantly took possession of every mind. We 
have received several accounts from sources on which we place the most per- 
fect reliance; and they concur in stating, that the authority of the mother 
country, and the kindly feelings entertained towards her, bave suffered am 
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awful abatement by the proceedings in question. The people think that they 
betray on the part of the inhabitants of England and the home Legisla- 
ture an indifference towards their welfare, which they did not deserve, and 
which they conceive it heinous on the part of En land to feel towards 
them. There are symptoms of another outbreak which cannot be mis- 
daken, and gloom hangs over all parties in consequence. The French 
Canadians feared Lord Durham, and were unwilling to incur his resent- 
ment; believing that they might gain something from him by submissive 
conduct, while by another course they could gain nothing. The British, on 
the other hand, had the utmost reliance on his Lordship, that if put on his 
mettle he would not be wanting to the exigencies of the crisis, and that if the 
French should rebel or affront him, he would crush them. Just as rebellion 
was venturing to look up, and all the loyal and well-affected were preparing 
Sor the fray, full of confidence, a wicked faction sought to disarm them by de- 
priving them of their leader.” 

The accounts, then, which from time to time were published in 
the Ministerial journals respecting Canada, were downright false- 
hoods. Instead of satisfaction, there was alarm—not comfort and 
security, but preparations for a “ fray.” 

The British party are alarmed and angry. On the whole, 
they had no reason to be dissatisfied with Lord Durnam’s con- 
duct towards them: indeed they were patronized and petted 
by the Government. They gave vent to their feelings by burn- 
ing Lord Brovenam in efligy. According to the Chronicle, 
three thousand persons “were at the burning, and the pro- 
cession about seven or eight hundred, mostly all English. The 
likeness was, we are told, excellent, and the affair was cleverly 
managed.” Let not the reader, however, laugh at this futile dis- 
ond of spite ; for it is also said that “some of the Deputies from 

ova Scotia and other colonies actually shed tears, and [it is the 
Chronicle which states the fact with evident gusto, in a leading 
article] they were seen clenching their hands and looking quite 
savage, as they talked to each other about the Lords and Lord 
Brougham.” It is a pity that no account is given of the burning 
of Lord Melbourne's effigy, which the correspondent of the Morn- 
ang Herald mentions as about to follow the Broucuam bonfire— 
and truth to say, with more propriety and poetical justice. 

Meetings in honour of Lord DurHam were to be held at 
Quebec and Montreal, in the beginning of October. In Upper 
Canada, similar meetings were convened. When the “disastrous 
news” from England reached Quebec, 395 persons went “ to write 
their names at the chateau, for Lord Durham.” It appears to be 
quite true, though the Morning Chronicle says it, that “ the Con- 
stitutionalists, who were peevish, and inclined to quarrel with 
Lord DurHam on small points,” are now “as one man in his 
favour.” They are frightened; as the Quebec Gazette fully ad- 
mits— 

“ The blow has fallen upon us with a force that appears for the moment to 
have paralyzed all feeling: men hardly dare to ask what is now to be done: 
the most gloomy apprehensions are entertained, but, we will yet hope, needlessly. 
Our prospect, which, Heaven knows, was dark enough before, has been ren- 
dered more gloomy by the conduct of the Ministers in denying their support to 
the local government, whose measures, conceived in a knowledge of the actual 
state of the colony, were framed to meet the exigencies of the dangerous position 
in which it was placed. It is clear that had the leaders of the rebellion, sent 
to Bermuda, been brought to trial, the Jury would have acquitted them in the 
face of any evidence, no matter how direct aad strong, as did the Jury that ac- 
quitted the murderers of Chartrand.” 

Notwithstanding the impotent burst of fury against Lord 
Broveuam, Lord Metnourne and his colleagues are regarded 
as mainly responsible for the mischief that has occurred. The 
Montreal Gazette, for instance, places the blame on those who 
ought to bear it— 

*¢ We cannot conceive how any man of high spirit could submit to the utter 
degradation of serving a Government, who have neither the power to support 
him in the exercise of his public functions, nor the courage to defend either him 
or themselves from the factious assaults of party politicians, or the more infa- 
mous inroads of personal and jealous enemies. A Ministry so utterly weak and 
incapable, as a Government—so grossly ignorant of the duties of their station— 
of their obligations to their Sovereign—and of their responsibility to their 
country—ure totally unworthy of being favoured with the services of any man 
of honour, who values his own reputation. It is, therefore, no wonder if the 
Earl of Durham has resolved upon abandoning the future administration of the 
affairs of these provinces.” 

In this passage may be found the origin of the difficulty in 
which Lord DurHAm became involved. He suffered himself to 
be deluded by the treacherous arts of one who, having no hold 
on office except through Court favour, passes his days and nights 
in lazy neglect of his public duties, careless of every thing save 
what may aid his influence over an inexperienced girl, on whom 
the sovereignty of this great empire has fallen for a space. Ima- 
gine the chuckle of such an adventurer in statesmanship, when 
he sawa possible rival at Court, and a man of influence in the 
country, falling intothe snare! The opportunity of inflicting a 
deep wound on the feelings and reputation of the dreaded Lord 
DvuruHAM soon came; and was not lost. It is of no use to rail at 
Lord Broveuam and the Tory Lords: their opposition, as Lord 
Duruam said, was to be expected; but the Ministers, who ought 
to have protected him, “ joined with his bitter foes/in striking at 
his head.” At the commencement of the attacks on Lord Dur- 
HAM’s appointments, they ought to have made a stand, and de- 
clared their resolution to support his rightful authority. But they 
encouraged and invited the Tory assailants, by treacherous ad- 
missions and faint defences ; and thwarted their Governor-General 
by vexatious interference with the choice of persons for whose 
fitness he was responsible. They might have thrown out the In- 
demnity Bill in the House of Commons; or, lacking that power, 
it was incumbent on them as statesmen and gentlemen, to with- 
draw yamine responsibility of a policy which they were not per- 
mittedt6 BEY beymasters of. It is not Lord Duruam who should 
be. resiguing-now, batLord Metsourne who ought to have re- 
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signed (if not sooner) in August last. A Premier, possessed not 
of very chivalrous, but of common manly feeling, would have de- 
fended his absent Governor-General as. earnestly as he clung to 
office. On the contrary, it must seem that:Lord MELBOURNE was 
hardly displeased at his own degradation, inasmuch as it was ac- 
companied with insult and injury to Lord Durnam. It is plain 
that Lord DurHam saw the matter in this light, when he dis- 
tinctly charged Ministers with the infamy of having combined 
with his bitter foes to strike an absent man, their colleague, and— 
their noble friend ! 

Well—Lord DurHam, we may assume, has abandoned the 
government of Canada. What is to follow? Simply a military 
sway. The “ Reform” Ministry have now no other resource. A. 
large force must be maintained to secure the predominance of the 
British party over the bulk of the population in Lower Canada 
That army will need numerous recruits ; for this very week a Go- 
vernment paper admitted that desertions are frequent. The cost 
of passing Lord Jouxn Russe t’s Resolutions will be annually ex- 
hibited in the Army Estimates, and felt to the amount of millions 
in the taxation of the country. 








The intelligence from the United States is not very important. 
An election of Governor in the state of Maine created some in- 
terest, in consequence of its connexion with the Boundary ques- 
tion. Mr. Kent, the late Governor, who undertook to ‘run the 
North-eastern boundary line ” in defiance of the General Govern- 
ment, was defeated by Mr. Farrrie.p, the Van Buren candi- 
date ; and it is presumed that the policy of the former Governor 
will not be persevered in. An election for Governor and other 
officers in Pennsylvania, which was soon to take place, was 
regarded as likely to decide the fate of Mr. Van Buren. Penn- 
sylvania has hitherto been his main-stay ; and if, as was probable, 
his party should be defeated there, his chance of reelection to the 
Presidency would be utterly destroyed. 

In consequence of the rise in the price of wheat in England, 
considerable purchases of that article had been made for shipment, 
and under the erroneous impression that the duty would remain 
at a shilling a quarter for some weeks. 

The “fall” business in the Atlantic cities had been tolerably 
brisk, and the currency of the country was gradually improving. 


Intelligence to the beginning of September has been received 
from the West Indies. The general state of affairs was improv- 
ing; though the conduct of the Negroes in St. Lucia, Granada, 
parts of Jamaica, and on some estates near Berbice, caused un- 
easiness, 


After a long interval, accounts have been received direct from 
the new colony of South Australia. Squabbles among officers of 
the Government still pestered the little community ; and until the 
arrival of the new Governor, Colonel Gawxer, who probably 
reached Adelaide some weeks ago, the plague was likely to con- 
tinue. What a spectacle, to see in the official newspaper of the 
colony virulent attacks upon official men! Mr. Srevenson, Pri- 
vate Secretary to Governor HinpMarsH, and also Secretary to 
the Council, had been found guilty of libelling Mr. Fisxer, the 
Resident Commissioner, in an article published in the Government 
paper; but Mr. Fiser did not press for judgment against the 
defendant. 

It is pleasant to turn from these bickerings to the accounts of 
the astonishing prosperity of the new eolony. The town of Adelaide 
is rising rapidly—temporary huts and tents giving way to sub- 
stantial houses of brick and stone. A printing-office for another 
newspaper was nearly completed. Town acres, purchased but the 
other day for 1/., are worth from 402, to 1007. Thirteen vessels, 
seveial of considerable tonnage, were in the harbour. Plentiful 
supplies of cattle and sheep had been imported from Van Diemen’s 
Land, and sold at high though not extravagant prices, as the 
South Australians are not altogether dependent for their supplies 
on the neighbouring colonies. A large herd of cattle had arrived 
from Sydney, having performed the journey overland, in excellent 
condition. Altogether, the prospects of the colonists, as regards 
their solid and permanent interests, were most cheering. 





The French newspapers are occupied with speculations, chiefly 
on foreign policy and the affairs of the East, possessing little 
novelty, and wanting the foundation of fact. It seems tobe ge- 
nerally admitted that Louis Puixip is desirous of withdrawing 
from the expensive and unprofitable warfare upon Mexico, 


The Princess of Beira, sister of Don Micugt, and of the late 
wife of Don Car.os, has travelled through France to Navarre, to- 
be married to Don CarLos. 





The session of the Dutch States-General was opened on Mon- 
day, by the King of Holland in person, The Royal speech con- 
veys no information respecting the Belgian question. The general 
prosperity of the agriculture, commerce, and manufactures of 
Holland, and of the Dutch colonies, is mentioned ; and reduction 
of taxation at some future time is promised. 








Che Court. 
Tue Queen seems to lead.a very quiet life at Windsor. With the ex- 
ception of the perpetual Viscount Melbourne, her Majesty sees little 
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not belonging to the Royal Household. Every day, when 
er is favourable, she takes a ride on horseback, and is fre- 
quently accompanied by the Dutchess of Kent. The other com- 
anions of her Majesty’s rides are generally Lord Melbourne, 
aroness Lehzen, the Earl of Uxbridge, and Colonel Cavendish. 
- ‘The Duke of Sussex, after visiting the Duke of Cleveland at Raby 
Castle, is now with Lord Dundas, at his Lordship’s seat near Gains- 
borough; whence he intends to proceed to Lord Dinorben’s, Kimmell 
Park, near St. Asaph, to make a long visit. 


company, 
the weath 





The Metropolis. 

Dr. Lushington has announced to the constituency of the Tower 
Hamlets, that his seat will be declared vacant when Parliament meets 
and that he intends to offer himself for reelection. 

A correspondent of the Courier, evidently fond of a hoax, has sent 
the following calculation of the result of the City registration to that 
journal— ; 

“ The old list of voters almost intact, what arithmetician will reduce the 
actual gain to the Tories on the present (or rather last past) disputes before 


the Barristers, of which the following is the result? . 
Reformers succeeded in......... 94 objections, and failed in..... 56 






Ditto ditto 46 claims, and failed in..... 2] 
Tories failed in ............-++ee 181 objections, and succeeded...260 
Ditto ditto eeoeee 61 claims, and succeeded... 45 


Reformers succeeded in....... 382 cases. Tories succeeded... 382” 


Let the account be stated from the same, figures on a different plan— 
Tories succeeded in objections ............ 260 













Referer’: ccsesececccsscnesen 94 

Tory majority... 166 
Tories succeeded in claims... 45 
REfOPMEPS ccececvvcssecccecescece - 46 


Reform majority......eeeeeee ——= 


2 


And the true result will be a Tory majority of 165 





In a Court of Aldermen, held on Tuesday, Alderman Wilson, the 
Lord Mayor elect, brought up the Report of the Committee on the 
Lord Mayor's feast in the Guildhall. He mentioned inconveniences 
which had arisen on former occasions from deficiency in their regula- 
tions— 

He would be willing that the Hall should be fitted up without any elevation 
at the upper part, according to the plan adopted when her Majesty visited the 
City, if it could be contrived without an encroachment upon the table at which 
the distinguished guests were to be placed. There was no doubt at all, that 
upon former occasions, individuals seized upon the seats appointed for high 
personages, and that three of the Judges were obliged to dine at the Guild- 
hall Coffeehouse. Inconveniences of the kind arose from the want of the 
necessary separation between the exalted guests and the ordinary compan 
while at table. He trusted that there would be protection against any punt | 
disagreeable occurrence as would render the presence of the police necessary 
to oust the intruders. Indeed, if adequate protection were not given, he should 
not send out any invitations, nor give any dinner in the Hall. 

Alderman Thomas Wood had heard threats, that if railings were 
put up they should be knocked down— 

Of the necessity of securing the guests against the disagreeable incursions 
of the members of the Court of Common Conneil, there could not be the 
least doubt ; and if that object could not be accomplished in the Guildhall, 
it was practicable elsewhere. 

Sir Peter Laurie said, that neither he nor the other Aldermen cared 
one straw about the dinner— 

There were 26 members of that Court, and he would say, whatever might 
be the reports to the contrary, that 25 more abstemious men could not be found. 
There was not, in fact, one atom of gout in the Court. ( Great laughter.) 
It was the gratification of the eye, and not, of the palate they sought. Those 
who went to the Guildhall dinner in the expectation of a delicious feast were 
mistaken ; they were obliged to put up with cold meat. 

Sir William Heygate said— 

It was quite unnecessary to say that they did not care a pin about the dinner. 
(“ Hear, hear!”) The great object in giving the entertainment at all was to 
keep up the ancient custom by a festival, which a former President of the Royal 
Society (Mr. Davies Gilbert) told him was the only memorial of hospitality 
now in existence, with the exception of the Coronation. He apprehended 
that encroachments of the kind contemplated would have the effect of inter- 
fering in the most dangerous manner with the privileges of the Corporation. 

The report, the precise nature of which is not stated, was withdrawn. 

A new society has been set on foot to promote the reform of the 
Corporation of London. The enormous expenditure of the civic 
functionaries, so disproportionate to the duties performed, is of itself a 
sufficient preof of the need of change. 





Ata meeting of East India proprietors, on Wednesday, a grant of 
5,000. to the estate (virtually to the creditors) of Mr. William Fraser, 
was confirmed ; after Sir Charles Forbes had declared his strong dis- 
approbation of the resolution, and the manner in which it had been 
carried, 

In reply to a question by Mr. Marriott, Sir James Lushington, the 
Chairman, said that there were private accounts, but no official informa- 
tion, of the death of Sir Robert Grant, at Bombay. [Sir Robert, it 
is said, died suddenly, from an attack of apoplexy. } 

After a sharp contest of three days, the parishioners of St. George 
the Martyr, Southwark, have decided to grant a three-halfpenny, 
instead of a twopenny church-rate, and not to build a house for the 
The rate was carried by a vote of 392 to 355; and the 
refusal to build the Rector’s house by 357 to 288. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, on Friday last, John Scott was put to 
to the bar, on a charge of embezzling money belonging to the parish 
of St. James, Clerkenwell, of which he was treasurer. From a 
statement made by Mr. Bodkin, counsel for the prosecution, it ap- 
peared, that although the prisoner had absconded, and a reward of 5000. 

id been offered for his apprehension, the parish- officers had compro- 
mised the case, upon receiving security for repayment of the “sums 
taken by the prisoner. No evidence was offered, and Scott was 





| before you find that question force itself upon you. 





therefore acquitted. The Morning Herald animadverted in very in- 
dignant, but not unjustifiable language, on the scandalous arrangement 
by whick in this case a delinquent escaped and justice was defeated. 

he Herald’s remarks provoked Sergeant Adams; who, on Saturday, 
defended the conduct of the Court, declaring that in the absence of 
evidence he could only direct an acquittal. [Technically, the Sergeant 
was right ; and the case furnishes an additional instance to the thou- 
sands of previous proofs that in England money will purchase immu- 
nity for crime. The affair was very openly managed; for Mr. Bod- 
kin, in the fullest confidence that he had nothing discreditable to 
state, gave a candid account of the manner in which the misdemeanour 
(Sergeant Adams was careful to observe that it was not a felony) had 
been compounded. ] 

A Coroner’s Jury, summoned for the purpose of investigating the 
circumstances causing the death of Mary Ann Strong, in the Grove 
Place Lunatic Asylum, returned a verdict on Saturday, that her de- 
cease was “accelerated by the ill-treatment she experienced from two 
of the nurses” in the Asylum. 





The Country. 

The “ working men” of Hull helda meeting on Friday last week, to 
elect a delegate to the “ National Convention.” A “ pleasure- fair” on 
the same day took away many persons who would otherwise have at- 
tended the meeting; but the numbers present nevertheless amounted to 
thousands. Mr. Vincent was appointed the delegate ; and he, with 
Colonel Thompson, Mr. Feargus O’Connor, and Mr. William Noble 
of Hull, were the chief speakers. As the Hull Advertiser of yester- 
day observes, ‘“ no previous assembly of the Universalists can point to 
any thing comparable to Colonel Thompson’s speech ;” and the follow- 
ing portions of it will repay a perusal. The Colonel encouraged the 
people to hope for success by perseverance— j 

“ Look back upon your history, see what there is that has not been carried by reso- 
lution and perseverance. I came not here to flatter you, I came not to buoy you up 
with false hopes, but to tell you that if you enter seriously and steadily upon the 
demand of that which justice would give you, you cannot ultimately fail, You will be 
disappointed if you think to gain much hastily, perhaps by any single advance you 
could describe or calculate upon ; but every thing has a beginning, every march is begun 
step by step; your’s is the first step here, the second will follow; you will stand one 
by another—you will gain the assistance of the better part of the other classes, and 
see if the time does not come when we look back upon this day with gratitude to him 
who gives us resolution to persevere unto the end.” 

Having certain ends in view, and haviog determined on a certain course, 
what did they intend to do when that failed? 


“Perhaps I may be charged with anticipating, but you certainly will not be long 
I will tell you what you must do. 


You must do as your fathers did—you must turn politicians at large; you must not 


| say we will have this thing and that thing, but you must fight the battle wherever it is 


to be fought. Who is there here that ever worked with a baffling wind into Gibraltar 
Bay? You went before the wind when it was favourable, and wheu it was uot, you did 
the best you could to hold your own ; if you could not gain on one tack you tried another, 
and so went on till by God’s blessing you got into port. Just so must you do here— 
gain ali you can, and above all things make a stout resistance to any diminution of the 
privileges you have already. What hope you may have from the present Government, 
it is not in my power to point out. I never wish to set class against class; there will 
always be in a couutry like this, a variety of shades of political opinions—we must 
encourage no bitter feeling against men who go less lengths in politics than ourselves. 
I speak of those classes—uot the Ministers—who go by the name of Whigs. The time 
will come I hope when we shall all move together again for the common good. What 
are we all, but Whigs risen upon—risen a good deal you will say; but with them was 
the beginning.” 
He could not expect any thing from the Whigs in power— 

“ But I can hold out no hope to you from the men they have made their Ministers ; 
on the contrary, honesty obliges me to declare, the sooner you succeed in removing 
them the better. (/.oud cheers.) Never give in to that feeblest of all fallacies—the en- 
gaging to support bud men because there are some worse. The business of a small 
political party was to have acted between the two great parties, threatening each alter- 
nately—and so making activity make up for weakness. Never give in to that folly, or 
treachery, which abandoned Canada, and ultimately Ireland, for the sake of some six 
months’ safety to the latter, and then turns her over to her euemies, after having thrown 
away the detence which was in her reach before. I have stood here by the side of 
great men—you kuow it is notin my desire to speak amiss of them—but I think the 
time is not far off, when they in dust and ashes will repent the course they have fol- 
lowed with respect to their own country, aud equally so with respect to ours. When 
danger comes to Ireland, where can she look for support but to the English Radicals,— 
described as without talents, without leaders, without any thing that makes a political 
party respectable? It is nut the Kadicais who have deserted Ireland, or anybody. But 
fear the Vhig-Radicals—distrust the Whig Radicals—the party who, instead of showing 
front against the invaders of liberty, have bent and bowed when they were in a posi- 
tion where a bold deteuce might have served their cause. Listen to my own experience 
of them; tor | bave a sort of obligation to speak to you on what has befallen myself 
since I saw youlast. Much have I been decried for certain events which took place 
in a London coustituency—Maryleboue. Hear my account, and if you have reason to 
distrust me, do so; but if not, believe me ou my word. It so happened that before the 
conclusion of the last Parliament I had been invited to stand for two several boroughs 
againsta Whig, I replied, as you, [ think, would have done in my place-—‘ The 
Whigs and we are actiag together ; they promise turther reform, and we believe them : 
is it proper that at such a moment | should make myself a party to break up that 
alliance, and bring on myself the disrepute and disgrace of having been a treacherous 
ally?’ In one of those places | should have been to a certainty returned, in the other 
not. What was the consequence? When a general election came, the Whiz-Radicals 
said to themselves, * This man must be a fool; he is honest, and we must make a set 
athim.’ In Marylebone, where I am a resident, I had many months before been 
known as a candidate; but no such measure was meted to me as I had given others, 
I was opposed; and how? They called a meeting by advertisement, professedly to 
decide which candidate should stand, and inviting me bs name. I went there accom- 
pauied by frieuds. And then came forward the great leader of the Whig-Radicals,— 
I grieve to say it, because | loved the man,—he came forward, and gave his word to me 
in that manuer which | would have believed from the mouth of every dragoon in my 
troop, that the meeting was not a public meeting to decide upon the candidate—that 
the declaration to that effect was the mistake of a district committee—and that it was 
a private meeting of the other candidate’s frieuds. We went away ; and then he took 
the chair, and declared it to be a meeting to decide between the candidates—‘ He 
hoped that all would be heard; he wished the whole parish was bere” (Loud cries of 
* Sha.e!) Aad so, after sending us away upon his word passed to us, he declared 
the majori:y to be agiiust us; and upon that declaration so obtained, the people of 
Marylebone were iuduced to vote agaiust me. That is a specimen of Whig-Radicalism, 
given us through their organ, their chief. I have said it iu priot, and I say it again 
out of priut, ‘1'l) uot march through Coventry with such a party. (Loud cheers and 
laughter.) My aivice is then, suspect the Whig-Radicals—they will let you down 
when they are able. Such among them as are houest (fur there are honest men every- 
where) will joia you upou occasion ; but your business is to try to set up the Radical 
interest by ilself. it may be small at first; you may have only two or three men in 
the House of Comimons—there will be more at some time.” 

What bad che Whig Ministers done ? 

“ What was their first declaration after myself and others had resolved not to op- 
pose them at the elections? They came dowu by their leader in the House of Com- 
mons, amd declared that they intended to bave no further reform. Was not that a 
political traud ? were we uot all deceived, takea in? It may_ be easy to take in honest 
men vance, but noi twice ‘Their leader himself got elected for Stroud. 1 know some- 


thing of the wea of stroud, they were the men who begged that all commercial mono- 
polies miglt Le re.noved, ou condition that the great monopoly of the Corn-laws was 
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removed along with them. Ido not think the leader of the House of Commons told 
the men of Stroud he always thought the supremacy of the landed interest necessary 
for the stability of our institutions. I think he kept it to himself; and yet directly 
afterwards, he made that enunciation in the House of Commons. My advice then is, 
petition for a new Parliament; and on this very ground, that the old Parliament was 
elected under false pretences, That would carry your cause forward by a long tide’s- 
work, At present they think they have you fast for six years: you see a specimen of 

antifal working of the Septennial Act. The Ministers come forward after con- 
: their intentions ; and when they have you secure for a time equal to the chance 
tthe lives of many of us, then they laugh at you and set you at defiance.” 

» fe 9 : a ae soy . . 

By the present Parliament two great civil rights, which their fathers 
would have defended by a civil war, had been swept away without any 
thing like resistance from the people— 

In the first place, they have taken away the right of petitioning, Petition me no 
ms, to be put into a basket; you could do that at home. (Chec rs) They have 
} ta rule that there shall be vo speaking upon petitions. They know the danger : 
it was on petitions that energetic men were in the habit of making outbreaks favour. 
able to the popular cause, and perilous to the do-nothing system of the Government. 
They have taken from you at one swoop that right. You know the other right our 
fathers contended for as a last resource—the stopping the supplies. That too is gone. 
They tied a simple trick, but it answered only too well. They made the experiment 

ta; and because some men’s names there ended in eau or ac, they thought it 
not be n inded here, They turned out the troops upon the people as the French 
Kiog did in the Three Days; but, unhappily, not with the s me result: and we have 
men dere, professing to stand as watchmen on your tower, wo say their truly British 
spirit forced them—to take side with the grenadiers, If the troops were turned out 
spon you to-morrow, would not these men take the same side again? It is perhaps a 
“ipa to thank Heaven for, that we have bought experience cheaply. On my way 
a 1 was revived and strengthened by the speech of Mr, Willoughby Wood at Shet- 
fel i—a noble and gallant speech; but on one particular point [ take the liberty pro- 
tessionally to correct him, He says the unfortunate people of Canada‘ unsheathed 
the ay ord. {t has been my trade to watch such things—-to know who unsheaths the 
sword; it was the Government unsheathed the sword there. Their first operation was 
to put down the press by the action of a mob, the Magistrates and troops standing by 
to support. They then seized upon the leaders of the people—‘ the tall poppies,’ as 
they called them. Whocan say who may be the tall poppies next? If your leaders 
were seized by military force and dragged through the streets with ropes round their 
aecks, would you not resist if you were able? Before we can make peace or truce with 
the party who has done this, we must have certain individuals given up for justice. 
Shonld a struggle ever arise between the people and their enemies, I trust the people 
id use their victory as generously as the French in the day of their success—they 
‘led their conquered enemies out of France in a coach and six, I trust we should 
not be behind them in generosity to political enemies; but the blood of unarmed pri- 
soners has been shed, and for this there must be an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth, in the shape of persoual reprisals on those who have committed themselves by 
atrocilies on the unarmed. (Cheers.) What will foreigners think of us? We de- 
clared Spain disgraced when persons were massacred in cold blood—and they have fn 
Canada imitated the actions of Don Carlos? There was a gallant foreigner—his name 
no ill one, Moreau—his rank a Colonel’s; this man they brought out and murdered in 
ibiood. None of the population, Negroes and all, would do the deed ; and so the 
riff—God bless him—-murdered him himself. What was his crime? He was cap- 
tured, as many Englishmen have been, assisting an injured people to resist the illegal 
outhreak of their military despots; and for this they murdered him. (Shouts of 
* Shame!*) Other brave but unfortunate men were captured—one a member 
of the Assembly, the other a substantial yeoman; and when their wives pre- 
sented themselves to beg their bodies from dissection, they were refused, Could you 
not join with me, in calling for one long curse upon the men who have thus dis- 
honoured us. (Loud cheers.) Let the Lords take care of the things of the Lords, our 
business shall be with the Commons! Their leader in the House of Commons has a 
wi'e—a fair one, I have heard, and good. If she should at some time beg for her 
husband’s body, what could she say against the justice that refused her? © why will 
men thus forget the world’s mutability, and because they were born in pampered aris- 
tocracy, make light of the tears of those beneath them. These men have put blood 
between us; we will trusi anybody else but them, We will take nothing at their 
hands; there can be no peace till somebody else is sent out to treat with us.” 

Colonel Thompson urged the people to demand not only Universal 
Suffrage, but Short Parliaments, and Equalization of the representa- 
tion. ‘ On all these points,” said Colonel Thompson, “go on”— 

“There has been much nonsense talked about the difference between moral and 
physical force. Moral force means nothing but the acknowledgment of the physical 
force which would back it, if need were. Let us then have no_hair-splitting 
about the impossibility of acting by moral force and physical force at the same time. 
Physical force, happily, is not necessary here, I know not any thing thatcould make 
necessary the employment of physical force, except suc’: an outbreak as that made 
upon our countrymen and friends in Canada, God forbii I should be among the men 
to admit that, in such a case, physical force should not be brought forward to resist. 
But do not talk of it as the means of increasing your political power. In fact, it is not 
fair. Itshould not be for honest men to be charged with violence. Let us reserve in 
awful privacy, as something not to be mentioned needlessly, that circumstances might be 
conceived to justify the physical furee our fathers had recourse to. It is not necessary 
now ; there are other means of obtaining your honest end, In these courses then pro- 
ceed, and Heaven prosper your cause.” (Loud and long cheering.) 

The remarks in Colonel Thompson’s speech on the executions in 
Canada, provoked the Globe to attempt a defence of those disgraceful 
proceedings. The Whig journalist gave what he wished to pass for a 
correct account of the offences of the persons put to death. Colonel 
Moreau, whom he chose to call Mr. Morrow, pretended to be a 
loyalist, committed sundry robberies, and set fire to a barn wherein 
some lancers were sleeping; Lount and Matthews were murderers, 
incendiaries, androbbers; Lount murdered Colonel Moodie, robbed 
the mail, and set fire to Dr. Horne’s house; and Matthews killed an 
unoffending man named Smith, set fire to a lodge and some houses, and 
attempted to steal the mail-bags. Such were the charges of the Globe ; 
and in conclusion, that decent journal made some remarks on Colonel 
Serene percnteer, intimating that the Colonel’s father had incul- 
cated precepts which the son had unhappily forgotten. 

A correspondent, reading these observations in the Globe, and 
thinking they called for more notice than they were likely to receive, 
has sent us the following reply to them— 

“* The communications from Canada, given in the Ministerial prints, are all 
we have to go upon in this matter. As these are all hostile representations, any 
inference drawn from them cannot be too favourable to the Canadian insurgents. 
Colonel Moreau is stated in the Canadian communications to be of French pa- 
rents, but born in America. Of Mr. Morrow mention is now made for the first 
time; and he may therefore be set down for an invention of the Globe. The 
Canadian Orange papers are decisive as to the real character of Moreau and his 
expedition ; for they charge Mackenzie with being guilty of his blood, by in- 
ducing him to enter Canada under such hopeless circumstances. It appears 
that he entered Upper Canada with a small armed party, and levied contribu- 
tions for its support. Ifhe gave out that he belonged to the opposite party, it 
is nothing but what every commander of a partisan detachment has done over 
and over. He also attacked a party of lancers by surprise in their quarters, and 
‘wounded one man in the head ;’ as Tarleton attacked an American cavalry 
regiment in the Revolutionary war, but with very different consequences from 
wounding one man inthe head. From the Globe’s own account, it is quite 
clear that the putting the man to death was a dastardly act of vengeance on a 
prisoner. 

“But the Globe has taken care to omit the damning circumstance stated in 
Colonel Thompson’s speech ; which is, that no man, black or white, could be 
found to act as executioner, and the Sheriff was obliged to do the act himself. 
Here is the verdict of a whole country on the nature of the transaction. 

“It was supposed that everybody had given up the story of the murder of 
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Colonel Moodie; because it is notorious that the facts were, that he attempted 
to force a passage through a body of Canadians who had occupied a road, and 
fell by the fire directed on him in consequence. It is well known w!o Lount 
was; he was the Colonel Lount mentioned in Mackenzie’s account of the 
causes of the failure. Stopping an enemy’s despatches is one of the simplest 
consequences of war; and the man deserves keelhauling who attempts to con- 
found this with private robbery. He assisted in setting fire to the house of 
Dr. Horne. Why not hang General Colborne for setting fire to the house of 
Dr. Neilson? which was probably the act of brutality for which the other was 
in retaliation, Peter Matthews, too, it appears, fired upon somebody and hit 
him ; and therefore he was put to death. All these are clearly acts of dase 
tardly cruelty, of a piece with the meanness which libelled civilized armies in 
general, by affirming that it was according to the laws of war, that a church, 
from which troops were fired upon, should be destroyed. 

‘It is strange the Globe said nothing of the murder of Lieutenant Weir; 
but nobody believes in the murder of Lieutenant Weir, and the Government in 
Canada is at this moment sneaking out of the charge. Everybody knows that 
Lieutenant Weir chose to attempt to escape from his guard after he bad been 
made prisoner, and was killed in the contest which /ensued. The death of 
Chartrand the Government dares not inquire into. Chartrand was a spy, 
as much as ever Major André was, He was detected, and died the death that 
spies in time of war are subject to. But the Judges who tried the prisoners 
accused of murdering him, stopped the witnesses about to state this fact ; an 
the Jury, giving the prisoners the benefit of the refusal to hear the defence, 
righteously acquitted them,” 

A meeting of the working classes was held at Huddersfield on 
Monday, and the National Petition adopted. According to the state- 
ment in the Morning Chronicle, the numbers “ who appeared before the 
hustings did not exceed seven or eight thousand.” 





The following account of the state of public feeling and political 
prospects in Worcestershire, is from a correspondent who never mis- 
led us. We have not the least doubt that on this occasion he tells an 
“ ower true tale,” which would apply to other counties as well as Wor- 
cestershire— 

“We are, I mourn to confess it, bound hand and foot by the Tories. East, 
West, City or Borough, it is nearly all the same. The champion of Liberalism 
in the East, the man who advanced from the rear to the front rank of Reform, 
has had enough, and report says has reduced his establishment preparatory to a 
residence abroad. The loss of Mr. Holland, who was our main-stay in the 
East, will be sufficient reason to abstain from contesting the Division, and will, 
I much fear, prevent the return of a Liberal for Evesham. 

“The sale of the Witley property to Lord Ward carries with it the represen- 
tation of the West, and that nobleman’s brother will in all probability be re- 
turned at the next general election. Bewdley, the hold of the Winnington 
family, may possibly be preserved ; but even here a Tory opposition raised its 


head, and blusters loudly, threatening expense if it can do nothing else. Mr. 
Pakington preserves Droitwitch, and Mr. Godson Kidderminster. Mr. 
Hawkes is invulnerable at Dudley, and Mr. Bailey at Worcester. Colonel 


— may be again returned ; but much money cannot be found to effect even 
this. 

‘*‘ Had our Representatives made a stand for the Ballot, we ought to have 
struggled on; but the predominant landed interest thus stifled the People, and 
they will not be made tools of to support the Aristocracy. In fact, in all our 
elections we have been led by the Squirearchy, while our views and theirs core 
responded. To assist themselves, they have lent us their aid; but when we ask 
for something, they preach to us of the finality of the Reform Bill, and shrug 
their shoulders with pious horror at the idea of an extended suffrage, or a 
shorter duration of Parliament, while the Ballot is as Utopian as blackberries 
in March. Notwithstanding all this, there is much beneath the surface that 
cheers one. The barbers, the blacksmiths, and that class, are more attentive to 
passing events than they used to be, and most of them read the newspapers ; 
even my own servant-man receives his paper as regularly as his master gets the 
Spectator ; and weekly journals are taken in by little coteries of working men, 
whose fathers would have thought them mad to have spent their money any 
where bnt in an alehouse.” 

A correspondent has sent us the result of the West Surry registra- 
tion, as far as the objections are concerned; and it shows a Liberal 
majority of 38. It is necessary to ascertain the comparative numbers 
of claims established, before the relative position of parties can be 
known. 

It was mentioned in our second edition last week, but not in the 
first, that the Marquis of Tavistock and Mr. C. B. Greville, to whom 
the point was referred, have decided that Mr. Wilshere cannot sit for 
Yarmouth, if required by Mr. Baring to vacate his seat. Mr. Wil- 
shere may oppose any candidate except Mr. Baring. 





We have been assured, by a most respectavle Liverpool corre- 
spondent, that nothing can be more false than the statement that Lord 
John Russell was ill-received at Liverpool. Onthe contrary, wherever 
his Lordship went, he was most favourably received, and in no instance 
was there the slightest mark of disapprobation. In the News-room 
and the Exchange he was received with much cheering.—Ministerial 
Paper. [Who believes this contradiction of a notorious fact ?] - 

After a renewed and patient examination of the petitions on the 
subject of a Municipal Corporation for Manchester, Lord John 
Russell, as Home Secretary, has affixed his seal to the charter. The 
Tories rail and threaten, but it will be hard to “rail the seal from off 
that bond.” —Leeds Mercury. 

Some stir has been made in Birmingham and Carlisle by a foolish 
letter, written by James Bell of Carlisle to Mr. Richard Hollis of 
Birmingham, inquiring, on behalf of the Carlisle Radical Associa- 
tion, the prices of muskets, rifles, horse-pistols, bayonets, and cartridge- 
boxes. Mr. Hollis took the letter to Mr. Douglas, editor of the 
Birmingham Journal, who wrote to the Radical Secretary at Carlisle, 
requesting an inquiry into the matter, and a correct statement of the 
facts. A reply from Mr. Bowman, the Secretary, contained a disavowal 
by Bell of all communication with the Radical Association ; that silly 
person having “done it entirely on his own account.” 

At a public meeting held at Sunderland, the Mayor in the chair, re- 
solutions were passed and a memorial to the Crown adopted, praying 
that steps should be taken by Government to appoint fit and proper 
persons to examine the machinery and boilers of all steam. vessels, with 

ower to interdict their departure where the safety of the public might 

e endangered.—Sunderland Beacon. [Did not Lord John Russell 
distinctly pledge himself to Sir Robert Peel, during the last session, 
that inspectors should be appointed ?] 
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The steam ship Liverpool made an experimental trip on Saturday, 
from Liverpool to Dublin. The weather was very boisterous ; but the 
ship made her way at the rate of about ten miles an hour, and reached 
Dublin in twelve hours and twenty-one minutes. In returning, the 
wind was not so strong, and blew from the west; and the distance 


from Kingstown harbour to Liverpool was accomplished in ten hours 


and forty-two minutes. The Liverpool Albion says—* The result fairly 
justifies the conclusion, that, when all on board is completed, the stiff- 
‘ness of the engines worn off, and the improvements made which this first 
voyage has suggested, she will be one of the most ocean-worthy and 
swiftest vessels hitherto built, and become a credit to the owners and 
to the port.” 

Mr. David Salomons, a Jew, and who on account of his religion is 
refused admission to the Court of Aldermen by a majority of that en- 
lightened body, has been placed on the Commission of the Peace for 
Sussex, by the Lord-Lieutenant of that county, the Duke of Rich- 
mond. 





The reader will remember, that the Reverend Mr. Head, of Fe- 
niton, in Devonshire, refused compliance with a mandate of the Bishop 
of Excter to instruct the eg¢ dren of his diocese in certain parts of the 
Catechism, and use other ormularies prescribed by the Bishop. Dr. 
Phillpotts, grievously offended by the contumacious parson, called Mr. 
Head to account by letter, A correspondence ensued; wherein Mr. 
Head cuts a shabby figure—being evidently desirous to sneak out of 
the controversy. The Bishop, however, in a manner inveigled Mr. 
Head to attend a confirmation at Honiton, saying that he would speak 
to him after the ceremony. Some conversation of en exciting nature 
occurred, respecting the instruction of the children in Mr. Head’s pa- 
rish presented for confirmation ; and after the conclusion of the proper 
business of the day, instead of a private conference, which Mr. Head 
probably expected, the truculent Bishop, in presence of the assembled 
clergy, entered upon along defence of his own conduct, or rather a fierce 
attack on Mr. Head, then and there completely at his mercy. He 
said thatif Mr. Head had “ any feeling at ali,” he must deeply regret 
his conduct ; that he had refused todo “ what he had sworn te do; ” that 
he was a “slanderer,” had insulted God when he insulted Dr. Phill- 
potts, and had done more than any living man to bring the holy rite 
of confirmation into contempt. Such is the substance of the Bishop’s 
objurgation. It is highly characteristic of the virulent pamphleteer, 
but very unseemiy in the Christian minister. 

It rejoices us exceedingly, and we apprehend the good people of 
Bishopwearmouth will equally exult, to learn that the Honourable and 
Reverend Gerard Valerian Wellesley, D.D., their pious and ever- 
watchful Rector, has returned to this country from the Continent, 
after a short absence of a year from his cure; and “ may be expected” 
to visit his parishioners. He is at present, we observe, enjoying the 
festivities of Walmer Castle; but he will doubtless shed the influence 
cf his sacred presence upon them shortly; and all the quicker, perhaps, 
if the Bishop were just to bint to him, that he has been already long 
enough away from a place where ke pockets some three or four thou- 
sand poundsa year, and does nothing else.—Durham Chronicle. 





The Worcestershire Chronicle of the 4th instant contains a letter 
from Mr. W. Acton, a most respectable Magistrate of that county, 
which gives a rather different colour to the case mentioned in last 
Spectator, wherein the Reverend Mr. Lander was fined at Pershore 
for an assault on an Irish pedlar, by three Magistrates, of whom Mr. 
Acton was one. That gentleman writes as follows— 

“ The impression on my mind (for I have neither seen or had communication 
with either of the other magistrates since the case was determined) is, that the 
fine imposed on the reverend defendant was small, because we considered the 
conduct of the complainant intrusive, impertinent, and even violent, before he 
had received any provocation from Mr. Lander’s servants. That the real as- 
sault was committed when, after ejecting him from his premises, Mr. Lander, 
assisted by others, proceeded to place complainant in the stocks, for which pur- 
= they had to force him a hundred yards or more frum the defendant’s gate. 
Mr. Lander conceived himself justified in so acting, for the purpose of keeping 
the hawker in safe custody until the arrival of the constable, to whose custody 
he intended to have committed him, in consequence of his increased violence. 
Taking all the circumstances of the case into consideration, the magistrates, 
though unanimous in convicting the defendant of outstepping the bounds of the 
law, did not conceive him guilty of a gross assault; aud they decided accord- 
ingly. On a deliberate revision of the case, I feel fully satisfied with my share 
in the matter.” 

Mr. Lander intimated that the witnesses against him swore falsely ; 
and Mr. Acton states that perjury is not an uncommon offence within 
the limits of his jurisdiction— 

‘* The few years’ experience which I have had as a magistrate, has led me to 
the painful and humbling conviction, that from among the lower classes in this 
country, a cloud of perjured witnesses can be procured at the beck of almost 
any unprincipled delentont, to avert a fine of five or ten shillings; and when, as 
is often the case, the magistrate is forced, by the preponderating weight of evi- 
dence, to decide in favour of such party, you behold the defendant and his wit- 
nesses adjourn in triumph to a neighbouring alehouse to celebrate his victory, 
and chuckle over the results of their perjury.” 


Mr. Kendrick, of Crewe, Cheshire, on Monday last booked him- 
self and his family to Blisworth, by the Birmingham Railway. On 
arriving at the station, Mr. Kendrick and the ladies alighted ; when 
he asked for his luggage, and was answered “ You can’t have it.” Mr. 
Kendrick naturally desired that it might be instantly taken out of the 
box, and given into the possession of his servant. The Railway-oflicer 
said he should not have it, and that it should go to town and be re- 
turned by the down-train: “ and if,” said the fellow, with threatening 


. Sesture, * you give any of your insolence, you shall be tuken into cus- 


tody.” The train then started, and the whole of the gentleman’s 
family were left without a change of clothes until five days afterwards, 
when the things were sent from London, and Mr. Kendrick had six 
shillings to pay for them. We simply ask, whether this conduct from 
any set of tradesmen will be tolerated by the public? and whether any 
Jury would fail to give, or Judge fail to recommend, damages for 
such conduct? The Birmingham Railway Company are now trying 
to break faith with the inhabitants of several of the places where sta: 
tions were promised to be made; and even are endeavouring, if they 





can with impunity, to abolish the Wolverton station. This is rathe* 
too bad, after having driven the coaches off the road.—JNorthampton 
Herald. [Complaints of the insolence of persons employed on the 
Birmingham and London Railway are numerous, and the proprietors 
had best attend tothem. Aggrieved parties should take the trouble te 
forward statements of ill-usage to head- quarters. ] 

On Wednesday week, in consequence of a dispute of a trivial nature 
a great number of the English and Irish labourers employed on the 
North Midland Railway, between Darfield and Masborough, met at 
the latter place, armed for desperate conflict ; but, through the persua- 
sion and active interference of the Deputy Chairman and the Directors, 
(who were on the ground,) aided by Mr. Stephenson, the contractor, 
and the agents on the line, the parties, amounting altogether to about 
seven hundred, separated without coming into actual collision, although 
within two hundred yards of each other. The English party were in- 
duced to follow the Directors along the line nearly two miles ; where 
they were again addressed by the Deputy Chairman, and promised to 
return to their own quarters and resume work peaccably on the fullow- 
ing day. The Irish followed Mr. Stephenson to Rotherham; where 
we learn that proper protection was afforded them. The Directors, 
who had previously been in communicagion with the Reverend Henry 
Bowen Cooke, a Magistrate resident at Darfield, waited upon him on 
Wednesday evening; when arrangements were made which it is hoped 
will prevent the repetition of these outrages. We are sorry to state, 
however, that hostilities were threatened on the following day at Muas- 
borough; but, through the active exertions of Earl Fitzwilliam, the 
Messrs. Walker, and other Magistrates in the neighbourhood, mea- 
sures have been taken to preserve the peace. [This is the official 
account of the affair sent to the Doncaster Gazette from the North 
Midiand Railway Office. } 

On Thursday night, (the 11th instant,) some wretch set fire to the 
barns and other outbuildings of Mr. James Hunt, of Orchard, nea 
Shaftesbury. The fire raged with such fury that no portion of the 
property could be saved except the dwelling-house. Several pigs and 
alarge quantity of poultry were burnt to death. A fellow who was 
observed lurking about the premises is suspected of having perpetrated 
the act. The property is insured.—Dorset County Chronicle. 

A large quantity of furze, covering about ten acres, in the neigh- 
bourbood of Rickmansworth and Brentford, was set fire to on Mon- 
day night, by some “¢ evil-disposed persons,” for whose apprehension 2 
reward will be offere?. 

We learn that a paragraph which found its way inio the Gloée on 
Friday, reporting a riot of Irish labourers on the hop-grounds of Mr. 
Ellis, of Farleigh, in Kent, was an entire fabrication. The pickers 
had been paid off in peace some days previously. We shall endeavour 
to trace such accounts to their source, as they are calculated to do much 
mischief. ‘The paragraph was taken from the Morning Post.—-Globe. 
[ Having copied the paragraph in last Spectator, we quste the coutra- 
diction. } 





IRELAND. 


The Northern Whig reasserts its statement respecting the attempt 
of the Ministry to palm the Lyndhurst Irish Corporation Bill on the 
House of Commons. By experience we know that it is safe to rely 
on the deliberate assertion of our Belfast contemporary; and in the 
present instance, notwithstanding the bold denial of the Downing 
Street Chronicle, we fully believe that he states “nothing but the 
truth.” 

The constitution of the Precursor Society is to be remodelled. In 
a letter to the Pilot, Mr. O'Connell says— 

“ ] have had many communications from various and some highly influential 
persons of the Liberal party, who say that they are ready to be Precursors, and 
to codperate in working out my experiment to obtaia justice from the United 
Parliament, to the full extent to which I seek it, but that they are unwilling te 
pledge themselves at present to become parties to the Ztepeal agitution ; and 
they add, that it looks like a political trap, to ask them to pledge themselves to 
an alternative, that of Repeal, to which they think we shall never arrive, be- 
cause they expect that a simultaneous movement of all Ireland, Repealers and 
Non-Repealers, combined, would secure justice to Ireland exactly as emancipa-~ 
tion wascarried. ‘This raises the question whether the Precursor Society shouid 
include those who are Non-Repealers, and who are not at present ready to pleage 
themselves to become Repealers hereafter. I have deeply considered this point, 
and have no hesitation in saying, that in my opinion we should include, if pos- 
sible, all classes and erceds of Irishmen—Non-Repealers, Contiagent Repeaters, 
and Out-and-out Repealers—Catholics, Protestants, Presbyterians, and Dis« 
senters. This is the only way to make our experiment complete. If our ex- 
periment succeeds, the Non-Repealers will have a triumph; if our experiment 
fails, the Contingent Repealers will iain the Thorough Repealers; and we will 
then dissolve the Precursors, a: d look to the form tion and mode of organizing 
a NATIONAL AssociIATION OF ALL IRELAND.” 


He suggests that a Committee should be formed in Dublin, to be 
called “ A Committee for framing the constitution of the Precursor 
Society of Ireland, to consist of five persons from every parish where 
a Precursor meeting bas been held, and of every person who had 
enrolled and paid for nineteen members besides himself. To thisCom- 
mittee the following heads of the constitution are to be submitted. 


“ Pirst, To maintain entire, cordial, devoted, and immovable loyalty, devotion, and 
allegiance to her most gracious Majesty, our beloved Queen Victoria, aud her heirs and 
successors for ever. 

© Second, To obtain for Ireland all the Parliamentary franchises and rights of voting 
of the British people, by communicating to each of the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom all that is valuable and useful in such divisions. 

“Third, To obtain for Ireland her due proportion of Members in the United 
Parliament. 

“Fourth, To obtain au entire reform of our Corporations, identical in every respect 
with the English Corporation Reform Bill. 

“ Fifth, To obtain fur Ireland the total extinction of tithes, whether called rent. charge 
or by any other name; and thus attain an equalization of religious liberty, by the 
— ion of all compulsory payments to a chureh to which the people of Ireland do aot 

slong. 

* seth, To combine in the pursuit of these objects uuiversal Ireland—Ivishmen of 
every class and creed—Repealers, Nou-Repealers, Contingent Repealers—Catholics, 
Protestants, Presbyterians, and Dissenters, 

“Seventh, Should the British Parliament refuse to grant to the people of Treland an 
equalization of civil and religious rights, then the Precursor Society will stand dis- 
solved, and all sincere friends of Ireland will join in the organisation of a National 
Association, iu order to restore to Ireland, by all constitutional and legal means, her 
legislative rights and her domestic Parliament, 
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“Eighth, Every person who is already enrolled, or shall hereafter be enrolled by 
payment of one shilling to Mr. Ray, the Secretary, shall be a member of this Pre- 
cursor Society. 

2: Resolved, That this constitution of the Precursor Society be now adopted, and that, 
accordingly, Irishmen of all shades of political opinion, and of all persuasions and 
creeds, be invited to join in the great experiment to ascertain whether justice to Ireland 
can be obtained from the British Legislature. 

“Tell everybody that I want two millions of Precursors. Give me two millions of 
Precursors, and my experiment will be complete. Less will not do.” 

[Suppose the two millions of shillings—the 100,000/.—are not col- 
lected, will the experiment be continued, and a similar demand made 
next year? Is not the ‘‘humbug” of this new agitation now trans- 
parent? ] 

A Precursor meeting was held at New Ross on Sunday last; Mr. 
a H. Talbot, M. P., in the chair. Mr. Talbot said, that in voting for 
the tithe-bill, he had “ yielded to the importunities of Mr. O’Connell.” 
An attempt was made to get up three cheers for O'Connell; but, 
according to the rather suspicious statement of the Morning Post's 
Dublin correspondent, the assembly refused to respond to the call. 





Doctor Joseph Stock, M.P. for Cashel, in a letter to the Standard, 

denies the charge made by a correspondent of that journal, that he paid 
1,000/. in hard cash for his eléction. The following is the Doctor's 
statement of his actual outlay— 
_ My expenditure was under 100/. ; consisting of my travelling charges, the 
items of my landlady’s bill at the hotel where 1 lodged, customary fees to certain 
borough-officers, and the fees to my retained professional agents. I was aware 
that it was expected that I should, after my election, give some money in aid of 
the local charities. No such proposition was, however, made to me, until I 
had been returned as Member, by the returning-officer, and until, consequently, 
I was at liberty to give or not to give, at my discretion. Then, and not till 
then, did I inquire as to the amount of the sum it would be considered proper 
for me to contribute. Two hundred pounds was the sum named. I paid it; 
and my donation, in a day or two after, was receipted in the newspapers of the 
county, to the credit of the charitable institutions at Cashel. Ali this was as 
public as if proclaimed at Charing Cross.” 








_ The Duke of Devonshire has relinquished his claim upon the fund 
for arrears of tithes, in favour of the parochial clergy; and has de- 
sired by his memorials that Lis portion of it may be applied to their 
relief. 








A second letter from Mr. Sharman Crawford, “addressed to the 
real friends of Religious Liberty,” is intended to strengthen the con- 
viction that the cause has suffered by “the mismanagement or treachery 
of leaders,” and to draw attention to the dangers to be apprehended 
“from the present position of the Irish Church question.” Mr. 
Crawford thus describes the ac 1 position of eee f Irela 
Jrawford thus describes the actual position of the Church of Ireland— 

“ The Irish Establis u from the whole 
people of Ireland, (1 actual payers 
of that revenue,) w with its whole 
establishment of sin vy, drawing the 
, from a com- 
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8,000,000 of soul nao un- 
} rmerly it was argued by the sup; mouopoly, that 
the titl y the landle who were chi fly i nut by the 
people, v fly Catholics or Dissenters; but the 5 provisions, 
clearly acknowledges the principle that the tithe reni-charge to be levied by the 





directly aud clearly imposes it ou the people in that 


landlord in addition to rent, and 
form.” 

Mr. Crawford maintains “ that matters cannot long continue in such 
a position as this,” and that one of two results must follow— 

“That the Catholie Church will press for the establishment of their Church in 
in frelaud, and the trausfer into their hands of Church property; and that they will 
succeed in this claim, or e! that pensious in the form of regizm donum (as is given 
to various Dissenting bx ) will be offered, and probably accepted by the Catholic 
clergy. It is impossible, in my opinion, to deny, that, uf an establishment is to be 
maintained by a State provision in any country, it ought to be the religion of the 
great mass of the community; aud I think it equally impossible to deny, that, if the 
means of keeping up the ordinauces of the Church of a section is levied from the 
whole community, there is un imperative claim on the State for a provision of some 
Kind for the other clergy of that community, I kuow it has been often stated by the 
Catholic clergy, individually and collectively, that they did uot desire any description 
of State provision; but only that their people should be relieved from the payment of 
the clergy of the minor sect, I do not mean to express a doubt ir sincerity; 
but, the struggle being now ended, by which it was hoped toe ish the tithe 
impost, and the supremacy of the offensive establishment bein; ined without 
mitigation, by the act, it not be believed that such a monstrous injustice can be 
submitted to without a demand for some description of remedy. And that demand is 
now made—distinctly made—by the leader of the Catholic people—the leader who 
supported the late bill—who, by that support, gave the powe ing it the law 
of the land. That same leader who, by this act, firmly bound the tithes upon the 
lands of Ireland, now ag proclaims the injustice of the system, and demands a 
remedy.” 

Not believing that the Catholic religion will be “ established” in 
Iveland, Mr. Crawford thinks that there will be a compromise— 
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“ Pay will be offered to the Catholic clergy out of the national treasury. It is well 
known that many, both of the Whig and Tory leaders, would be favourable to such a 
proposition, They both desire to make the Catholics the political slaves of the ruling 
powers; and they would expect to do this through the medium of the Catholic clergy. 
Besides, such a measure would afford additional props to the dominant establishment. 
Then, what will be the further cousequeuce of this measure? Pay will be offered to 
the clergy of other sects, both in Britain and Ireland; and thus every true principle, 
both of religious and political liberty, will be corrupted; the clergy of all sects will be 
made the slaves of the state; and they will become the medium, im the hands of artful 
politicians aud arbitrary governments, to dehase the public miud, and to make the 
people passive instruments in the establishment of both religious and_ political 
thraldom,” 

Mr. Crawford lays no stress upon the declaration of the Catholic 
clergy, that they will not be supported by a State provision ; and as- 
sumes that in all cases the majority will slavishly follow O’Connell— 

“ He talks to them of Tory tyranny—he frightens them withJthis oft-told tale. 
Whilst his own despotism is being established, he tells them to do their own work. 
Whilst he takes from them the power of moving, except by the impulse of the check- 
strings held in his own hand, he amuses them with new sehemes of agitation, the very 
terms of wh ch prove their fallacy ; and yet the Lrish people are ready to march upon 
this campaign of delusion, I say with grief, that a people so trammelled can afford no 
securities for the maintenance or attainment of either religious or political freedom, | 
know that by this declaration 1 expose myself to the reseutment of the Catholie body. 
I am satistied to suffer it, if by exciting that resentment I can stimulate them to throw 
off these trammels, aud place themselves in such a position as will secure their rights, 
by securing the respect of their British countrymen, and the contidence of the friends of 
liberty.” 

As the only remedy he can suggest, Mr. Crawford proposes an 
association for the purpose of establishing the “‘ Voluntary principle” 
throughout the United Kingdom; the existing ecclesiastical funds 
either to be used for national purposes, or appropriated to the benefit 














of the several yarishes in the proportion in which they are raised from 
each. 


Cee eae ee een” 


Mr. O'Connell has published a long letter to Mr. Walter Savage 
Landor, in reply to one addressed to him by that gentleman with the 
view to dissuade agitation for a repeal of the Union; the Jrish Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Landor said, having been the most profligate of all public 
bodies. O’Connell’s letter commences with a truly Hibernian flourish 
of poetry and verbiage, concluding with a pleasant specimen of the 
bathos. 

“TO WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, FSQ. 
“ Thus shall memory often in dreams sublime 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over ; 
Thus, sighing, look through the waves of time, 
For the long: faded glories they cover.” 
“ Darryuane Abbey, Oct. 4, 1833, 

“ Sir—You wrong me much in supposing that I do not know you. ‘ Not to know 
you were to bespeak myself unknown,’ Little do you imagine how many persons be- 
sides myself have been delighted with the poetic imaginings which inspired these lines 
on one of the wonders of my infancy—the varying sounds emitted by marine 
shells — 

‘Pleased they remember their august abodes, 
And murmur as the ocean murmurs there.’ 
Would that I had you there, to show you ‘their august abode’ in its most awful 
beanty. I could show you at ncontide, when the stern south-wester had blown long 
and rudely, the mountain waves coming in from the illimitable ocean in majestic suc- 
cession, expending their gigantic force, and throwing up stapendous masses of foam, 
against the more gigantic and more stupendous mountain-cliffs that fence not only this 
my native spot, but form that eternal barrier which prevents the wild Atlantic from sub- 
merging the cultivated plains and high-steepied villages of proud Britain herself. Or, 
were you wih me amidst the Alpine scenery that surrounds my humble abode, listen- 
ing to the eternal roar of the mountain torrent as it bounds through the rocky detiles 
of native glens, 1 would venture to tell you how I was born within the sound of the 
everlasting wave, and how my dreamy boyhood dwelt upon imaginary intercourse with 
those who are dead of yore, and fed its fond fancies upon the ancient and long: faded 
lories of that land which preserved literature and Christianity when the rest of now 
vilized Europe was shrouded in the darkness of godless ignorance. Yes! my ex- 
panding spirit delighted in these day dreams; till, catching tiom them au enthusiasm 
Which no disappointment can embitter nor aceumulating years diminish, I formed the 
high resolve to leave my uative land better after my death than I found her at my 
birth, and, if possible, to make her what she ought to be— 
* Great, glorious, and free, 
* First flower of the carth, and first gem of the sea.’ 

“Perhaps, if 1 could show you the calm and exquisite beauty of these capacious bays 
and mountain promontories, softened in the pale moonlight which shines this lovely 
i till all which dur the day was grand and terrific has become calm and 
serene in the silent tranquility of the clear night, perhaps you would readily admi 
that the man who has been so often called a ferocious demayogue is, in truth, a geutle 
lover of nature, an enthusiast of all her beauties— 

* Fond of each geutle and each dreary scene,’ 
and catching from the loveliness as well as the dreariness of the ocean and Alpine 
scenes with which is surrounded a greater ardour to promote the good of man in his 
overwhelming admiration of the mighty works of God, 

« Let me now proceed to answer the matters of your letter.” 

In replying to the “ matters” of Mr. Landor’s letter, Mr. O’Con- 
nell is at pains to retort the profligacy of Fnglishmen, both in Parlia- 
ment and on the bench of justice, and to exalt the patriotism of the 
minority who resisted the Union in the last Irish Parliament. He de- 
scribes the means by which the Union was effected— 

« If you knew the history of that period, too, you would estimate highly the virtue 
of that glorious minority, who withstood every temptation to barter away the rights 
and liberties of their country. Show me any 118 Englishmen or Scotchmen that ever 
resisted such unparalleled powers of intimidation and corruption. The pecuniary 
briber 
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alone excveded 3,000,003/, sterling, exclusive of 1,275,000, w hich more recent 
Parliameutary papers prove to have been laid out in the mere purchase of boroughs, 
Why, the teeth of your modern Parliamentary scoundrels (for I use your own, your 
geutle word,) would water at the idea of 3,000,000. in solid bribes! _L suppose you are 

ed that it would be impossible with that money to bribe 160 of the present 
of Commons! I shail leave you in the undisturbed possession of that opinion. 
3ut it ismy duty to tell you that other and equolly vile instruments were used in 
order to influence the majority. Perhaps you do not know that the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended, and martial law proclaimed during the entire period of the Union 












us, supplementary to mere corruption, by which the Union was carried, I 

1 de -not in my own words, but in those of Lord Plunkett, the present Lord 

Chancellor of Ireland. Listen, I pray you, to Lord Chancellor Plankett’s description 

of these secondary means. They were, he said, and he said truly—-The deprivation of 

protection to liberty or life; the familiar use of torture; the tial by courts- 

iartial ; the forcible suppression of public meetings; the total stifling of public opinion, 
and the use of armed violence, 

“You may imagine that men of the rank of Members of Parliament were not likely 
to be intimidated by these means; but in Lrelaud at that period, no rank, no station, 
no respectability, could protect the victim of despotic power: it was a reign of terror. 
Sir Edward Crosbie, a baronet of ancient and most respectable family, of unquestion- 
able loyalty, was hanged by the sanguinary caprice of some officers of the Carlow 
garrison. Mr, Devereux of the county Wexford, was hanged, it was afterwards said 
by mistake; and the fate of young Mr. Byrne, of Ballymanus—acquitted, but exe- 
cuted—left no man secure tor one moment of his liberty or his life. 

“Sir, the Union carried by more crimes than have ever as yet been inserted in 
your calendar, Calling the Irish Members scoundrels will not do; it will uot cover 
the hideous atrocities by which, that fatal measure, the Uniou, was achieved. More 
of the villauy that achieved it was perpetrated out of the House than within its walls.”’ 

Replying to some of Mr. Landor’s suggestions for improving Ire- 
land— 

“There is much matter for serious thought and statesmanlike counsel in your plan 
of emigration, and in your notion of the distribution of the Crown lands. But it has 
been deemed more flippant to cut short all wiser schemes, in order to fling upon us a 
Poor-liw—to sink our property in workhouses, and to make us rich by causing us to 
support, with money, masses of our poor, at the expense of an establishment, the cost 
of which would produce most valuable results, if employed in the manner you suggest— 
als, in railroads, and in other useful works. You are, however, mistaken in sup- 
posing that the rent of land is higher in Ireland than in England, It is a mistake in 
which so many concur with you as to be quite blameless. 

“| doconfess you have made me melancholy. There are in some of your suggestions 
materials of incalculable utility to Ireland, i 


























But how are they to be worked out? 
What chance is there of obtaining a patient and thorough investigation of the dis- 
cordant elements which belong to our political economy? Our absentee landlords — 
our hostile resident proprietors—our impoverished agriculturists—our extinguished or 
expiring manufactures —how is a remedy to be found for these, and one thonsand other 
i h which the social state in Ireland is filled? I will tell you. By a domestic 
g ure—and by a domestic legislature alone, p 

“ The last experiment to obtain a fair consideration for the claims of Ireland is being 
made; aud before twelve months are over, I, for one, shall, I believe, be driven to labour 
ve for ever from the statute book that ‘desperate act of scoundrelism’ which 
characterized with no less severity than truth, as far as relates to the act 









you have 
itself.” 

Bating the prose run mad at the opening, this is a good ‘ Repeal” 
letter, and written with more energy than any thing that has appeared 
from Mr. O’Connell’s pen for a long while. 


A meeting in Cork on Wednesday was the most important pro- 
ceeding that has yet taken place in regard to the report of the Railway 
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Commissioners. At that meeting, which was attended by the leading 
merchants of the city, it was universally admitted that the motives 
of the Commissioners were quite beyond impeachment; but the 
practicability of their recommendations was what formed the subject 
of debate. I should observe, that the line suggested by the Commis- 
sioners is to run from Dublin to Cork, and, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, the project is extremely popular in the latter city. Mr. G. L. 
Smith attended on the part of the Leinster and Munster Railway 
Company; and contended, that as that company had already obtained 
an act for a railway along seventy-four miles of the line from Dublin 
to Kilkenny, which could be extended on to Cork, and that a capital 
of 800,000/. was subscribed, with two calls of 5/. on each share, it 
would be more expedient on the part of the Cork people to codperate 
with that company than to take up the Commissioners’ project, seeing 
that a profit of only 3} per cent. was calcuiated upon by the Com- 
missioners, and that no capitalists could be found willing to embark in 
such an unpromising speculation. Mr. Smith went on to contend that 
such a line as that recommended by the Commissioners could only be 
undertaken by Government, or upon the strength of Government 
advances; and he quoted the Treasury minute of 3d November 1836, 
to show that the Government were determined not to interfere with 
private enterprise in the construction of railways in Ireland. As soon 
as Mr. Smith had concluded, Mr. Fagan and other leading merchants 
stated, that they looked upon it as a matter of course that Government 
would make advances, to be repaid by distant instalments; that, on 
account of the very low rate of profit from the Commissioners’ line, 
private speculators could not be expected to embark in such an under- 
taking; and that their reason for preferring that line to the other was the 
notion that such advances would be made. A new light seemed to break 
in upon the meeting; and Alderman Spearing suggested the prudence 
of applying to Government to know whether they were inclined to ad- 
vance the money before the meeting came to a declaration that would have 
the effect of knocking up the Kilkenny line. The Alderman said he hud 
doubts in his mind whether the Government would advance the money, and 
thus become railroad contractors. This suggestion was at once 
adopted, and the meeting adjourned. In the mean time, as a general 
meeting on the subject is to be held on the 22d, an application is to be 
made to Government to ascertain whether they are disposed to grant 
the necessary loan. Without such a loan, it is now manifest, (and this 
is the important feature in the matter,) the great South-Western line, 
recommended in the Report of the Commissioners, will not be taken 
up in any quarter. I should suppose there can be little doubt that the 
Government will decline making the advance called for.—Dublin Cor- 
respondent of the Times. 

Ou the 11th instant, the following resolution was adopted by a body 
of Tipperary landholders, assembled at Nenagh, Sir Amyrald Dancer 
in the chair— 

‘* That we disapprove of the line recommended by the Commissioners’ Re- 
port; and are of opinion that the construction of railways in Ireland should, 
as in other parts of the empire, be left to private enterprise, aided and assisted 
by Government, as Parliament should decide upon according to the usual and 
accustomed rules founded upon evidence, with due regard to pubiic interests 
and private rights.” 

The Limerick Chronicle states that ‘ Letters have been received 
last week at the Post-oflice, Cork, addressed ‘ Michael J. Quin, Esq., 
Assistant RailwayCommissioner for Ireland.” We believe this to be 
the first intimation given of the new appointment.’ It is, we suppose, 
by virtue of this ‘‘roving commission,” that Mr. Quin traverses the 
country, convening, of his own motion, assemblages of landed pro- 
prietors in counties, and merchants and traders in towns, to pass reso- 
lutions favourable to the merits of the Railroad Report, and bestow 
laudatory comments on the Commissioners. Thanks to our humble 
efforts, the latter have been exposed, and the former rendered in- 
nocuous.— Dublin Evening Mail. 

The Waterford Chronicle, a Liberal paper, in allusion to Mr. Quin’s 
operations, says— 

‘* As he has announced himself by public advertisement in the newspapers a 
gentleman ‘duly authorized’ to tell the people that if they will only ery out 
for his railroads, Government will give the money to make them, his progress 
in one or two small places has been not very unsatisfactory to his weak-minded 
retainers. The inhabitants of Thurles and Cashel, taken by surprise at the 
announcement from authority that they had only to ask for a railway and get it, 
asked for one as a matter of course. But the delusion was too gross to bear 
reflecting upon ; and counter-petitions, deprecating any Government interference 
with private enterprise, were immediately set on foot and generally supported. 
When Mr. Assistant Commissioner presented himself a few days after at Nenagh, 
his propositions were rejected by every person present, the mover and seconder 
of his own resolution excepted!” This is just what we expected from the good 
sense of the country gentlemen and freeholders of Tipperary, whom these Com- 
missioners want to burden with a railway county-rate; and henceforward we 
shall in all probability hear no more of Mr. Quin, or any other Assistant 
Railway Commissioner. We cannot, however, dismiss the subject without ex- 
pressing our sincere regret that any Government countenance or authority 
should have been extended to a proceeding so extravagant, unbecoming, and 
ridiculous, as this Railway Precursor mission of Mr. Michael James Quin.”’ 

This day, a meeting, summoned on a numerously-signed requisition 
of the inhabitants of Waterford, will be held in that city, to ‘take into 
consideration ” (which means to protest against) the “ nature, contents, 
and recommendations contained in the Reports of the Irish Railway 
Commissioners.” 

In the Nenagh Guardian (of Tipperary), we find an article copied 
from the Dublin Freeman's Journal stating that the Railway Commis- 
sioners’ Report is full of blunders. For instance— 
es te ery pes daca we find it stated at page 44, and regularly tabu- 

From Dublin to Cork is ........0+e. 166 miles 5 f. 
From Dublin to Limerick .....4...2. 125 miles 4 f. 
From Dublin to Waterford............ 141 miles 2 f. 
This ailameantee Dublin to Kilkenny ............ 79 miles. =e 
poe Psat maton and is shown to be so by the Royal Commissioners’ 
Gena ne examining the sections, the zero of mileage is placed 
peony ' he Dublin Post-oftice : in that case, Cork is more than 166 
miles 5 furlongs, from Dublin; in fact, according to their figured sections, it is 
ie _ miles 5 furlongs. Limerick is not 125 miles 4 furlongs, from Dublin, 
Sa 144 peo Yr a Waterford is not 141 miles 2 furlongs from Dublin, 
The t Pegg 2 furlongs. And Kilkenny is not 79, but 82 miles from Dublin. 
‘able of distance at page 44 in the Railway Commissioners’ Report would 





make it appear that the distance from Dublin to Cork, Limerick, Waterford, 
and Kilkenny, are three miles shorter than they really are, according to the 
system of railways recommended and proposed by the Commissioners through 
the South of Ireland.” 

These errors are shown to affect the calculations of the Report in a 
very serious manner; and there are more of them— 

“It appears by the Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal for September 
1838, that there ure not less than sixty-five errors found in the gradients ; and, 
upon a more full examination, there will be found at least fifty more, although 
‘my Lords had full confidence, from the character of the gentlemen appointed 
to form the commission, that their inquiries would be conducted in a satisfactory 
manner.’ ” 

The Morning Chronicle not long since declared the Spectator, and 
one or two scurrilous Orange journals, alone found fault with the 
Commissioners’ Report: we beg to ask, whether the Freeman’s Journal 
is an Orange newspaper, or the Dublin Pilot? In Kilkenny, Water- 
ford, and other places, there are Liberal newspapers which take the 
same side. 


The son of Dr. O'Reilly, of Ballitore, in Kilkenny county, was 
killed on Tuesday week, under very extraordinary, or at least imper- 
fectly explained circumstances. The Kilkenny Journal gives the follow- 
ing particulars of the murder— 

“¢ The deceased left his father’s house on Tuesday morning, and arrived by 
the fly-boat from Athy, at Castlecomer, about seven in the evening ; and pro- 
ceeded immediately on his way to his father’s property at Johnswell, for the 
purpose of receiving rents. He had with him his fowling-piece. He entered 
the yard of a farmer named Comerford, (whose house is somewhat less than 
half a mile beyond Uskerty Wood, and about three miles from Castlecomer,) 
and placed himself behind the pier of a gate, where he was seen by a man 
named Condran, who was crossing the yard with abundle of hay. Being asked 
by Condran what he was doing there, he said, * he was standing there in defence 
of his life—that two shots had been fired at him near Uskerty Bridge, and that 
two fellows were pursuing him to take his gun, and he would fire at them if 
they came at him.’ He desired Condran to cover him with the hay; which Con- 
dran refused to do, but asked him to go into the house. In the mean time, two 
men, Willoughby and Shore, armed with guns, came into the yard in a burried 
manner, and proceeded towards the house in search of Mr. O'Reilly. Return 
ing from the house, they saw deceased behind the pier; when Willoughby pre= 
sented his gun at him, and called on him to give himself up; which deceased 
refused to do, aud jumping from behind, presented bis gun at Willoughby, who 
turned it aside with his. Both guns were discharged at the same moment, 
Willoughby’s shot inflicting a bullet-wound on the right arm of deceased. 
Shore then came forward, and fired at Mr. O’Reilly ; who instantly fell, ex- 
claiming that he was shot through the heart. He was then carried into Comer- 
ford’s house, where he expired in less than half an hour. Immediately after the 
perpetration of this horrible and unaccountable murder, Willoughby and Shore 
proceeded to the Police-station at Coolcullen, and surrendered themselves to 
Sergeant Stores, who conveyed them to Castlecomer. A verdict of wilful mure 
der was returned against Shore, and of manslaughter against Willoughby, at the 
inquest. They were both committed to the county gaol. Mr. O'Reilly was a 
fine youth, only eighteen, of considerable promise.” 








SCOTLAND, 

At a meeting of the Universal Suffrage Association in Glasgow, 
last week, it was recommended to the Municipal electors not to take 
any part in the ensuing election of Town- Councillors, as the Whigs 
declined to support the Radical candidates on the fair condition that the 
Radicals should support Whigs. If this resolution is generally acted 
on by the Radicals, we suppose that the Tories will carry their men. 

On Thursday last week, a storm of wind, with snow, sleet, and 
rain, made dreadful havoc in the North. At Aberdeen, trees and 
chimnies were blown down. The coaches could with difficulty get 
along the road through the corn-sheaves, which had been carried from 
the fields. At Bervie, the “ slates and stones were flying like chaff ;” 
windows were broken in, and gates and railings carried away. The 
chain-bridge over the Esk, at Montrose, was taken by a current of 
wind, lifted up, and broken in the centre, one-balf falling into the 
water, the other hanging by the chains. Considerable damage was 
done to the shipping on the coast, the extent of which is not yet ascer- 
tained. The gale is said to have been the most violent with which the 
Northern coast has been visited for many years. 





Miscellaneous, 

Late accounts from Jndia mention the death of Mr. Sergeant 
Rough, Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

The Great Western steamer, which brought the news of Lord Dur- 
ham’s resignation, made the voyage from New York to Bristol in 
twelve days anda half, although she encountered strong head-winds 
for three days. One hundred and twenty-six passengers came in the 
Great Western; and among them, Lord Arthur Lennoxand his Lady, 
the Honourable H. W. Cavendish, Aide-de-Camp to Lord Durham, 
and Mr. Wilson, bearer of despatches from Lord Durham. 

Dr. Lushington was formally inaugurated Judge of the Admiralty 
Court, on Thursday. The salary is 2,500/. a year—to commence 
from the 24th of June last. Why the Doctor should be paid salary 
before entering office, does not appear: his only professional service to 
the State, was a speech for the Canada Ordinances—not a judicial 
effort certainly. 

The Queen has presented to the Bishop of Bath and Wells the 
cushion on which his Lordship knelt at the coronation of her Majesty. 
It is composed of cloth of gold, richly embossed with velvet flowers, 
and decorated by gold tassels. It measures two feet and a half square, 
and was forwarded to his Lordship on Thursday last. —Bath Journal. 

An “ Old Fellow of the Royal Society” has sent the following 
letter to the Duke of Sussex, and a copy of it for publication in the 
Times. We believe that what is said respecting the entertainments at 


Kensington is correct— 

“ Sir—I have only this day received, addressed to me individually, a lithographed 
copy of your Royal Highness’s letter tothe Royal Society ; to which, as it has appeared 
in the public papers, I trust { shall be excused for making this public reply. 

“'The object of that letter seems to be, that the Royal Society, and through it the 
public, should understand that your Royal Highness’s income does not enable you to 
maintain with adequate dignity the station ot President of the Royal Society. 

“ As, after so public an appeal to us, our silence might be construed into assent, and 
as that assent would involve serious difficulty in filling the chair hereafter—for if your 





Royal Highness cannot afford to fill it, who could?—I take the liberty of saying that L 
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am wholly unaware how the chair of the Kcyal Society can entail on its occupier any 
such scale of expense as seems implied in your Royal Highness’s letter, 

“ T have been thirty years a Fellow of that society, and have frequently had the ho- 
nour of being elected of the Council; and I have attended the evening parties of Sir 
Joseph Banks, Sir 1. Davy, and Mr. Gilbert. I have also attended, I believe, all the 
“soirées’ at your Royal Highness’s residence, for which I was honoured with an invi- 
tation; and I think I may say that these have not amounted to fvur altogether, and 
that, except your Royal Highuess’s frauk and gracious reception of your guests, there 
was nothing to distinguish them from those evening parties so frequeut in London, in 
which a private gentleman affords tea, coffve, and conversation to his literary friends. 

“I know not whether others may have received more frequent invitations ox mor 
costly entertainments. I presume not; for by the coustitution of our society we are 
fellows, that is, equals. can only say, that the meetings which I attended, though 
perhaps too few in number, were con lucted with plain, if not frugal, good taste, and 
that in the simplicity of their style there was nothing to contrast offensively with the 
ordinary habits of the guests, nor, I should have thought, to iucrease, in any sensible 
degree, the expenses of your Royal Highness’s establishment. 

“ I regret sincerely that your Royal Highness’s resignation of the chair should have 
been in any degree attributed to the pecunizry responsibilities of the office, for I fear 
that the very'fittest man in England for the situation willdecline it, from a feeling that 
he, with his moderate but honourable fortune, could not accept it without appearing to 
coutrovert your Royal Highuess’s opinion, and to contradict your statement. No 
doubt it may have cost your Royal Highness more than it might toa private gentle- 
man; but toa private gentleman having already a residence in London, I do not cou- 
ceive that the additional annaal expense could exceed 2001, and it ought not. At 
such meeting, the guests themselves are the best part of the eatertainment, aud their 
own conversation ali the luxury. Men of science may calculate, but they do not expect 
o sup by Gunter’s scale,” 





A violent storm did much damage to the shipping on the United 
States coast, at the beginning of last month. The ship of war Penn- 
sylvania dragged her anchors, and went ashore opposite Navy Island, 
near Norfolk, where she lay “high and dry.” 

At Charleston, and Knoxville, in Tennessee, there was much sick- 
ness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews have been received most favourably 
in New York, notwithstanding some pitiful attempt to make them 
unpopular, by false reports of their behaviour at an hotel in Saratoga. 

The celebrated Countess Branitska, the niece of Potemkin, dicd 
lately on her estate of Biala-Cerkiew, in the 80th year of her age. 
She had been a favourite of the Empress Catherine, on which account 
the Emperor Alexander always treated her with the utmost distinction 
and respect, addressing her by the name of matushka, or mother. He 
never met her without kissing her hand, and he would stand in her pre- 
sence until she bade him be seated. The Countess has left an immense 
fortune, which will be partly inherited by Count Woronzow, her son- 
in-law. A sum of 1,000,000 sterling in specie was found in her cha- 
teau; she had 60,000,000 of roubles lodged in the Bank of Russia, 
and on her estates were 130,000 peasants, or slaves. The Countess in 
her lifetime made money in every way: she lent it out on mortgages, 
and there are very few landed proprietors in the empire who are not 
her debtors; she discounted bills, sold gold, disposed herself of the 
immense produce of her lands ; and it is even said, that having visited 
France some years since, and finding human hair so valuable an article 
in that country, she had on her return to Russia caused the heads of all 
her female slaves to be shaved, and shipped a cargo of chevelures to 
France, where they fetched her a handsome return. Her caisse was 
always escorted by thirty or forty Cossacks; and her reputation for 
wealth was so general throughout the empire, that, during the last in- 
surrection, the Polish Government had given instructions to General 
Dwernicki and other officers sent on expeditions into Lithuania to en- 
deavour to gain possession of her treasures. — Times. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 

Oa - 8th inst., at Goldsborough Hall, Yorkshire, the Lady Louisa Lascenues, of 
a daughter. 

On the 3d inst., at Ingestrie, the Hon. Mrs. Tatsor, of a son. 

On the 16th inst., at Leyton, Essex, the Lady of W. T.CopzLanp, Esq., M.P., of a son, 

Cn the 13th inst., at Rogate, the Lady of Colonel CHaries Wynpuam, of a son. 

On the 7th of August, at New York, the Wife of James pe Lancey Watton, Esq., 
ofa son and heir. 

On the 15th inst., in Lincoln's Inn Fields, the Wife of the Rev. Tuomas Dane, of ason. 
: eg 13th inst, at Cheltenham, the Lady of the Rev. Coartes Hexert, of a 
daughter. 

On the Sth inst., at Tours, the Lady of the Rev. Samvet J.Gamarer, of a daughter, 

On the 15th iust.,at Rugby, the Lady of Colonel Harpy, of twins, a son and daughter. 

At Dingwall, North Britain, the Lady ef Provost CAMERON, of a sun. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 10th inst., in the Chapel in Wentworth House, James J. R. Mackenzie, Esq, 
only son of Sir James W, Mackenzie, Bart., of Seatwell, to Lady Anns Wentrworri 
Fitzwitiram, fourth daughter of Earl Fitzwilliam, 

On the 16th inst., at Spanish Place Chapel, Manchester Square, the Hen Winiran 
Stourton, second sou of Lord Stourton, of Allerton Paik, Yorkshire, to Carnering 
Auicra, eldest daughter of Edmund Scully, Esq , ef Bloomtield House, Tipperary. 

On the 13th inst., at St. Pancras Church, James Jackson, Esg., of Phanix Park, 
Westmoreland, Jamaica, to Marnaarer Mary ANNE Sipery, of Dover Street, Picca- 
dilly; and at the same time and place, Mr. Joun Gasket, of Stockport, Cheshire. 
surgeon, &c. to Exizaneru, only surviving daughter of the late Thomas Jackson, Esq., 
of Red Lion Street, aud sister of the abovenamed James Jackson. 

On the Lith inst., at Rothesay, Francis Martin, Esq., Bombay, to Susan Morni- 
SON, youngest daughter of the late George Robertson, Esq., Greenock, 

On the 24th of August, at Westminster, Upper Canada, G. T. Ciarts, Esq., of the 
township of Westminster, Upper Canada, to Hannan MARIA, youngest daughter of 
R. P. Kell, Esq, of the Bank of Englaud. 

On the 12th inst., at Dysart, Fifeshire, the Rev. Toomas Kino, younger son of the 
Rev. James King, of Stanton Park, Herefordshire, to AMELIA FRANCES, youngest 
daughter of the late K, F. Mackenzie, Esq., of Montagu Steet, Portinan Square. 

On the 17th inst., at her father’s house, Marra, second danghter of Michae] Oppen- 
heim, Esq., of Mansell Street, Goodman's Fields, London, to Josxpa Jonas, Esq, of 
Cinciunati, United States of America. 

DEATHS. 
On the 13th inst,, in Norfolk Street, Park Lane, Sir Edward Poore, Bart., in his 44th 
year. 
Ca the 13th inst., at Leamington, Jane, Wife of Lieut-Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, 
Governor of Nova Scotia, 

On the 9th of July, at Dapooree, near Poonah, Sir R. Grant, onnaihet Bombay. 

On the 3d of July, at Scrampore, the Hon. Capt. Hamiiton, heir-presumptive to the 
Earldom of Belhaven and Stenton. 

Ou the 13th iust., in Albemarle Street, the Rev. James Camper Wricut, M.A., Rec- 
tor of Walkern, Herts, and Fellow of Eton. 

On the 7th of May, in consequence of a fall from his horse at Ghazepoor, East In- 
dies, Witiiam Hunter, Exq., Joiut Magistrate and Deputy Collector there, fi!th son 
of General Sir Martin Hunter, G.C.M.G., of Anton’s Hill, North Britain. 

On the 12th inst, at Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col, Cuar.es Garprner, of the 60th Re- 
gimeut, in his 49th year, 

On the 15th inst, at Chester Terrace, Regent's Park, the Rev. James Dunn. 

On the 6th inst., at Fettes Row, Edinburgh, Er:zasern Marton Craie, Wife of 
Mr. P. S. Fraser, bookseller. 

Ou the 11th inst., in London Street, Fitzroy Square, Winutam Cantis, Esq., late of 
Old Park, near Canterbury, in his 75th year. 

On the 12th inst, Mr. Anam Futter, late of Milbank, in his 86th year. 

On the 13th inst., at her residence in Manchester, in her 83d year, Mrs, ELzaNoRa 
Bynow, the last surviving daugliter of the late Edward Byrom, Esq. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay, 


The Paris correspondent of the Times states, that the French Govern. 
ment is seriously alarmed by the progress of the question of electoral 
reform among the National Guards. Systematic attempts are made to 
crush or bribe the Liberal press. The chief editor of the Bon Sens is 
saidto have been “bought over.” The police are active in their 
search after the A/oniteur Republicain, a little journal, clandestinely, 
but supposed to be extensively, circulated. Several new arrests had 
been made of persons connected with it. 

The King and Queen of the Belgians arrived in Paris on Wed. 
nesday. 

The Courrier de Bordeaux quotes an article from the Delhi Gazette, 
stating that the English Envoy in Persia had been murdered by the 
orders of the Schah. 





Some idea of the importance of the news from Canada may be ga- 
thered from the following communication in the Court Circular— 

“ Viscount Melbourne arrived in town at twelve o'clock yesterday, from 
Windsor Castle. His Lordship visited Lord Glenelg at his residence in Great 
George Street.” 

But the ease and despatch with which the vigorous Premier gets 
through the most important affairs, also appears from the concluding 
sentence of the same paragraph— 

‘* The noble Viscount left town at half-past four o’clock, on his return to 
Windsor Castle.” 

Three hours and a half were quite sufficient for the Canadian mat- 
ter; and at the Royal dinner-table, Melbourne, 

*¢ The nation’s great support,” 
again appeared, no doubt as placid and insinuating as ever. It is not 
credible that he lost a minute of the customary evening nap, in which he 
indulges himself at Windsor, as elsewhere. 





Despatches for Canada were sent off last night from the Colonial 
Office. 





A deputation of the merchants connected with the commerce of 
the Canadas waited upon Lord Glenelg, in consequence of the uneasi- 
ness which prevailed yesterday. The result of that interview has not 
exactly transpired, but we believe the deputation were assured that every 
means would be taken to insure the integrity of the Canadas and the in- 
terests of those connected with their commerce: it was also intimated, 
that should the Earl of Durham maintain his late determination, it was 
the intention to send out another nobleman of political eminence. —Morn- 


ing Post. [Perhaps Lord Melbourne himself ?] 





The speculations of the daily press on Canadian affairs this week 
deserve more than usual notice. A remarkable article appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle of Wednesday, only the day before the news of 
Lord Durham’s resignation had arrived. Its main object was to ridi- 
cule the plan for a federal union of the North American provinces, on 
which it was well known that Lord Durham had been engaged, and 
which indeed had been spoken of by the Globe last week in a tone of 
demi-official commendation. The following passages from the Chro- 
xicle of Wednesday, show the aim and spirit of the Anglo-Canadian 
jobbing interests. 

“‘ As to the plan of confederation of the North American provinces, with 
which some of our contemporaries have been amusing themselves, we need 
hardly observe that i¢ never could have received any countenance from any 
statesman in the least acquainted with the circumstances of the different pro- 
vinces. The plan in question has evidently been proposed for the sole purpose 
« Sethe aud admitting the justice of the complaints of the French party at 
Juebec.’ 

«‘ But we have bestowed too much attention on this silly affair, which never 
could for one moment have received countenance from any statesman, and 
must be the invention of some Utopian anxious to amuse the world, after the 
fashion of the Abbé St. Pierre, with projects liable only to the objection of 
being impracticable from the difficulties in carrying them into execution.” * * 

“ No enlightened statesman ever for one moment entertained the plan, and no- 
body would support it either here or in the colonies. But, as we have already 
observed, those who are at the head of affairs in Canada may find matter to oc- 
cupy them ere long of sufficient moment to prevent them astounding the world 
by such magnificent conceptions as those to which we have alluded. 

In the same article, “ mild and generous treatment” of the French 
Canadians was denounced as tending to encourage rebellion, and the 
necessity of uprooting their “nationality” insisted on, __ : 

The Times intimates, that in this instance the Ministerial Chronicle 
drew inspiration from “ Beauharnois.” No doubt, the British party 
would dread a system which promised any thing approaching to a fair 
representation of the French Canadians ; but as a permanent military 
government could not be openly proposed, the objectors to the federal 
scheme are at a loss for a substitute ; which makes the tirade of their 
organ the more ridiculous. It will be remembered, that when Mr. 
Roebuck proposed substantially the same plan in the House of Com- 
mons, Lord Jolin Russell and other leading Members gave it a quali- 
fied approbation ; though they refused to entertain it then, on the 
ground that Mr. Roebuck propounded it without authority, and could 
give no guarantee that it would satisfy the malecontents. 

The day after this article appeared, came the “ astounding” news from 
Canada, that Lord Durham bad resigned; and then that silly, unstates- 
manlike, Utopian personage, became an idol in the Chronicle's columns. 
He alone was the man to save the colony; and the wickedness of 
“ Lord Brougham and the Tories ” in affronting him was inconceivable. 
The Ministerial evening papers followed very nearly the track made 
by the Chronicle. The Globe had one peculiarity: it stated on Thurs- 
day, that Parliament would probably be assembled to pass a bill for 
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another Dictator of Canada, but on Friday informed its readers that 
there was no occasion whatever for such a proceeding. 

The Standard deplored the necessity of Lord Durham's return, and 
reverted to its former disapprobation of the attacks upon him by its 
own friends. The Times alleged, in spite of evidence to the contrary 
in its recent columns, that it had never assailed Lord Durham; 
and that the Tory Lords had simply done the Governor of Canada a 
kindness, by relieving him from the consequences of his illegal 
acts. At the same time, the false and impudent assumption of the 
Whig papers, that Lord Brougham and the Tories, net Ministers, were 
to blame for breaking up the Canada Government, was forcibly ex- 
posed. ‘The Post took the same side; but ridiculed the idea that much 
harm would result from the resignation of a nobleman who had found 
himself unfit for the post he occupied: the act of resignation, in itself, 
sas becoming and creditable to Lord Durham. 





In the published accounts from Lower Canada, we do not find any 





statement of the proceedings against Mr. Viger by the Government | 


of that colony; but it is not fit that the circumstances should be sup- 


pressed, and we therefore supply them from our private sources of in- | 


formation. Louis Michael Viger, Member of the Provincial Par- 


liament and President of the Banque du Peuple, was one of the first | 


persons arrested in November 1837, on a charge of high treason. When 
the amnesty came into operation, Viger refused to give bail, and de- 
manded a trial. This was refused ; and he determined to await patiently 
until the 25th of August, when Sir John Colborne’s ordinance sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act would expire. _A few days before 
the 25th of August, Mr. Secretary Charles Buller visited Mr. 
Viger in prison, and endeavoured to preveil upon him to give bail. 
Hints, it is said, were thrown out that the Banque du Peuple should 
be patronized. Viger, however, remained firm. Threats were then 
tried, and Viger’s lawyer was told that his client should be forced to 
submit to an ordinance. But Viger was proof alike against threats and 
entreaties, 

On the 25th of August, Viger applied for the writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus; but the Judges took a day to deliberate upon the application ; and 
before the twenty-four hours had elapsed, a special ordinance arrived at 
Montreal, which, though couched in general terms, was intended to keep 
Viger in prison. The ordinance is now lying before us. It is enti- 
tled “ An ordinance to prevent the discharge of certain persons until 
they have given security.” It should have been called ‘an ordinance 
to keep persons in prison without trial.” Viger having forced the 
Government to take this step, gave bail for 20,000 dollars, and left his 
prison after nine months’ confinement. It is probable that this pro- 
ceeding will be noticed in Parliament. 


The price of corn at Mark Lane has advanced this week to the ex- 
tent of 5s. a quarter. Good foreign wheat is sold for 74s, a quarter ; 
and the averages are again rising rapidly. 





Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 24th of July to the 16th of October— 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation.........&19,359,000 Securities .........£22,015,000 
Deposits......00+. 9,327,000 Bullion ....ccc0000. 9,497,000 

£28,686,000 | £31,452,000 


A comparison with the; last return shows a decrease in the circula- 
tion of 306,000/., in the deposits of 613,0001., in the securities of 
831,000/., and in the bullion of 178,000/. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx Excmanct, Fxipay AFTERNOON, 


The torpor under which the Money Market has so long laboured, has been 
succeeded by a temporary return to something like activity; and we have to 
announce the uncommon event of a fluctuation to the extent of more than 4 per 
cent. in one day. A rumour prevailed during Tuesday, that intelligence of 
the resignation of Lord Durnam had reached England; but it was not 
believed, and the Consol Market, which had been slightly depressed by the 
settlement of that day, rallied on Wednesday morning about } per cent. : 
some sales then occurred, and the market fell suddevly more than 4 per 
cent., and has since declined about 4 per cent. more; to rally again to 
within a 4 per cent. of the price from which the decline begin. The 
quotation for the Account before the fall was 944; on Wednesday the 
lowest price was 933; on Thursday 93g; and the closing price of this 
afternoon is 932 94. We may add, that in addition to Lord Duruam’'s 
resignation, the intelligence from India produced some effect upon the market. 

Toney is unusually scarce, when it is considered that the Dividends have just 
been paid ; and there seems every prospect of the demand for the employment 
of capital continuing for the rest of the year; the rate of discount being 3h per 
cent., which is 4 to 1 per cent. higher than usual at this period. The pre- 
mium upon Exchequer Bills has been as low as 62s., but has improved to-day 

‘t 0 65s. to 67s. 

In the Foreign Market, the Northern European Stocks have undergone some 
fluctuation, consequent upon the agitation of the Consol Market; but the busi- 
ness transacted has been unimportant, and they may be quoted from 4 to 4 per 
cent. lower than last week. Brazilian Bonds are algo heavier, in the absence of 
any intelligence from Rio Janeiro, and are to-day quoted at 734 to 79. The other 
South American Bonds are without variation, as are the Mexican Securities. 
Spanish Stock has been steady between 173 and 18, with little doing. Portu- 
guese Securities were firmer; andon Wednesday the Five per Cent. (Regency) 
were at 334, and the Three per Cents. at 224; but both have since fallen back 
about 3 per cent. 

The Railway Shares are generally firm; and on Tuesday and Wednesday 
there appeared to be a disposition for investment in this description of security ; 
but it has been checked by the altered state of the English Stock Market; and 
the transactions of yesterday and to-day have been unimportant, the market re- 
maining firm at the improved quotations. London and Birmingham are, how- 
ever, 2/. per share higher, having been done at 85 prem., or 175/. per share. 
Brighton have also advanced about 10s. per share. 

> ’ , Saturpay, Twetve O’Crock. 
- We have very little business this morning, and almost every description o 
: tock is pty meena 8 prices; Spanish Stock is, however, from 4 to 4 per cent. 
jower. The Railway Shares are without any transactions of importance or ma- 
terial variation. 











3 per Cent.Consuls......... 93} F Brazilian 5 per Cents,....... 784 9 





Ditto for Account........... 933 Danish ...... cetencsdoeceie SMe 
3 per Cent. Reduced ........ 926 § Dutch 2$ per Cents......... 53¢ 4 
New 3¢ pee Cent.Auns...... 1OLg 7 Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 324 3 
Bauk Stoc® ..ccccccccessees Sag S Ditto 3 per Cent. ...-...0+- 20} lt 
IndiaStock ...... . Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 111g 12 
Ditto Bonds ........ Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 173 3 





Deferred Stoek.... 
Passive Diktd.cecesucecoces 


Exchequer Bills ..... : 
Kelyian 5 per Cents ......... 103g 4 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
“ed —At Gravesend, Oct. 13th, Rhoda, Nixon, from Van Diemen's Land; 19th, 
Rawlins, from ditto; and Severn, Wake, from Bombay. At Deal, 18th, 
riffs, Manson, from Mauritius; Emma, King, from the Cape; aud Georgiana, 
Sheridan, trom Bombay. At Liverpool, 15th, John Dugdale, M’Gowan, from Singa- 
pore; W. Turner, Roals, from Rombay; and 16th, Frankland, Webb. from Bengal. 
At St. Helena, Anug.30th, Agrippina, Rogers, from Ceylon; Australia, Forrester, from 
Manilla; 2ith, Siam, Boadle, from Singapore; and 30th, Frankland, Cobb, from Beu- 
gal. Atthe Cape, July 2lst, Woodbridge, Dobson, from London; Clyde, Matches, 
from Dublin; 24th, Spartan, Moyse, from London; 26th, Ida, Carrie, from Bengal ; 
Ang. 9th, W. Roger, Hall, from the Clyde; and Argyle, M‘Ponald, from London, At 
Jombay, previons to 9th June, King William, Thomas; Joha Woodhall, ——; Somer- 
seishire, Jackson; G. Wilkinson, 3rightou, Sedman; and Jupiter, ——, from 
Llanelly; Indus, ——, from the Ciyde; Cleveland, ——~; General Palmer, Dowao; 
Java, Todd; Inglis, Routh; and Viscount Melbourne, , from London; Mary, 
M‘Auley; Petrel, Turcan; and Oriental, Wilson, from Liverpool. At Madras, pre- 
vions to 231 July, Claudine, Kemp; Li Belle Alliance, Arkoll; and Francis Smith, 
Edmonds, from London, At Bengal, previons to 17th July, William Lee, —, from 
Hall; Eliza, Laye; Lysander, Currie; Tamerlane, M‘Kenzie; Joha Fleming, Rose ; 
Abberton, Shutuleworth; Lyuher, Brown: Kellie Castle, Buchan; Lady Clifford; 
Calcutta; New Grove; and Alired, from Loudoa; Rosalind, Little; Imogen, Riley; 
Ann Lockerby, Burt; Irt, Ludiow; Courier, Smith; Esther, Pickering ; Liverpool, 
Rowe; Patriot Queen, Hoodless; and W. Leckerby, Barker, from Liverpool; Mary 
Sharp, Sharp; Valeon, Anstruther; and Ariadne, M‘Leol, from the Clyde ; and Mary 
Somerviile, Robert, from Dublin. At China, May 10th, Tapley, » from Loudon. 
At Van Diemen’s Land, Isabella, ——, from Loudon; and Jane, Mills, from Leith. 
Sarurpay Mornine. 




































THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 

Tue last to keep the field, the Madrigalians are the first to take it. 
Indeed they are, for the most part, unable to understand what is meant 
by the London season. What is the breaking up of Parliament, the 
flight of nobles, the desertion of the Court, the cessation of the Opera, 
the absence of Grist,to them? The Queen of their devotion is Queen 
E1izabeTu, whose praises they sing, and to whom they bear true alle- 
giance. With the Tepor dynasty their allegiance begins and ends; 
for it includes all the musicians with whom they have any acquaintance, 
and all the monarchs who patronized vocal harmony. They despise 
the Srvarrs, for the Sruarts proscribed and silenced all their fa- 
vourite composers; and of the Gvetpus they know nothing, for the 
art owes them nothing. They go on very well without courtly pa- 
tronage, of which they neither feel the want nor envy the possession. 
Music which has outlived rebellions, restorations, and revolutions— 
which has survived ELizapetu, the CHARLESES and JAMESEs, OLIVER 
and the Grorces—has little to gain and nothing to lose from Kings, 
Queens, and Courts. 

The worthy and accomplished President, the High Sheriff of De- 


| von, was in the chair at the first meeting of the Society, on Thursday ; 
, 
f | 


when the following compositions were performed— 












Anthem, “ Almighty and everlastiug God” .........+. GIBBONS. 
4 .- “God is gone up” ....... Hide etedaaedee eee Dr. Crort. 
* Siiter, Awan 6 isccacsde Prerrcrr et essctese BATESON. 

« As Vesta was from Latmos’ hill”.......... WEFLKES. 
cocesce © Weep Weep” cccseccoscesentenctacusces WERBYI. 
gu selaeee . “ Now is the bridals”’... eteccccedccocs WAELEEES 

Motet, “Tu es sacerdos”’..... esecovccencues Ker LG 
” WEELKES. 


Madrigal, “ On the plains 

FeRRABoSCO, 
“Our bonny boots” ......... Moruey. 

- “Sweetheart, arise”......... sccaenees kee .. WEELKES. 

Two of these compositions were written in praise of Queen Exiza. 
BETH: when will the Composer to Queen Vicrorta produce—we will 
not say any thing so good—but any thing in honour of his royal 
mistress ? 


MR. YATES'S THIRD LETTER ABOUT HIMSELF AND 
IRELAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
hurles, 13th October 1836. 

Sin—In my letter from Borrisokane I iid en ugh, I hope, to satisfy all who 
know me, that there was no ground for your insinuations that primary arrange~ 
ments accompanied my invitation as a candidate to the County Carlow, and 
that there was some kind of understanding that I should support Ministers in 
return for Mr. O’CoNNELL’s support of me at the last election. If you, or 
those who censure me, would have taken the least trouble in inquiring, they 
would have been convinced that no candidate was ever more unjustly suspected 
of resorting to any extraordinary means to insure his return. 

You say you have picked me out from amongst the Irish Members for ani~ 
madversion, in consequence of my great professions as a Reformer and purist 
at Bolton, in 1832, and my conduct at that election and since being so much 
at variance with my conduct and my votes the last session. I[ refused 
equally at Bolton and at Carlow to make pledges, excepting that I would give 
an account from time to time of the way in which I executed the trust com- 
mitted to me. Of any kind of corruption I have been as free at the latter as at 
the former place. 

At Bolton T was pressed to pledge myself to vote for Annual Parliaments, 
Universal Suffrage, and the application of the sponge to the National Debt. I 
declined it, and adhered to my views in favour of Triennial Parliaments, 
Household Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, and a tax on all property, including the 
public funds, in order to relieve the industrious classes from the pressure of tax- 
ation, and diminish the mass of crime, perjury, and feaud, which are created by 
our present system of taxation. I lost the election in Bolton in consequence ; 
for the Ultra-Radicals put up Mr. Eacte to receive their votes, thus playing 
into the hands of the Tories by disuniting the Reformers; so that I was beaten 
by an adherence to the same principles which I still profess, and which I see no 
good reason to abandon. As to the Corn-laws, I stated at Bolton my views to 
be decidedly in favour of a constant admission of foreign grain at a fixed and 
low duty of about ten percent. ad valorem. I did the same at Carlow, although 
it was a very unpalatable doctrine to some of my friends there. _ I believe it to 
be in accordance with the views of the Government, and xo much calculated to 
promote the interest of all classes, that I think it may be sanctioned by the 
Legislature, which the free admission of corn without any duty whatsoever 
never will. I have attended in my place in the House of Commons as closely 
as any one Member ; I think I have been in a greater number of divisions ; and 
I have never shrunk from voting, when questions arose on which I had a diffi- 
culty in deciding. 1f you had taken more pains in looking at the divisions, you 


’ 





would have found that on those difficult questions I was more generally with 
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than azeitist the English and Scotch Liberal Members, even when they opposed 
Ministers. As to the late Act for tithe-composition and for charging the 
Million Loan debt to the Consolidated Fund,—the most difficult subject the 
Ministry encountered,—I must say, that if you are not satisfied with Mr. O’Con- 
NELL’s explanation in his last letter to his constituents, it would be folly in me 
to attempt toconvince you. I consider it a great gain to have got rid of 25 per 
cent., and to have inlisted the Irish landlords on the side of the people, by 
making it their interest to get rid of the remainder. The English have for 
ages been forcing the maintenance of their pampered Church Establishment on 
the Irish nation. Until they were fairly saddled with the Million, they never 
clearly perceived the iniquity of the tithe system, though they submitted quietly 
for so many years to the enormous charge of maintaining an army in Ireland in 
order to enforce this unjust impost. About 400,000/. per annum remains 
charged on the land; and I hope that we may see it applied ere long to the pur- 
poses for which the tithes were originally imposed—the repairs of the churches, 
the payment of the clergy, and the support and education of the poor of all deno- 
minatioas of Christians. , 

On the subjects of the abolition of Slavery in the Colonies and on the Canada 
Bills, I have already explained and justified my votes to my constituents ; next 
week [ shall meet them to explain and discuss other points of policy; and I 
trust they will be convinced that I acted rightly in supporting those measures of 
Ministers which appeared to me calculated to promote the welfare of all classes, 
and especially the prosperity and advancement of the oppressed and depressed 
population of Ireland. But you say it is of little consequence what the Irish 
constituency may think of their Representative’s votes and conduct in Parlia- 
ment ; for they rely, you say, on our procuring what is most valuable for them, 
and * nobody suspects that the electors of Carlow are very particular as to the 
mode in which that share is obtained.” Iam sorry you continue to evince so 
much ignorance and perverseness on this subject. Disinterestedness and delicacy 
are not the peculiar growth of any soil or climate ; and if they were, I am not of 
opinion that the Irish people would send for a supply either across the Channel 
or over the Border. Almost all the situations in the Revenue departments have 
been filled by Englishmen and Scotchmen. Up to the most recent period, the 
Government have continued to appoint persons to offices in Ireland from other 
parts of the kingdom, in whom the people here cannot have just confidence ; and 
though it is a difficult part of a Member’s duty, I will never shrink from it, to 
recommend to the vacancies that arise in the Revenue, Post-office, or Consta- 
bulary in the county of Carlow, such individuals of the county as I consider 
qualified to fill them. It is, I conceive, the duty of Government to consult the 
Members as to these appointments ; and it isas absurd as it is unfair to insinuate 
that the Irish people and the Irish Members are not as regardful of the charac- 
ters and qualifications of those whom they recommend, as the English or the 
Scotch. To suppose, as you intimate, that my independence is at all com- 
promised by assisting in the appointment of half-a-dozen excise or policemen 
every year, is ridiculous. You say, indeed, ‘ Mr. A. Yates speaks of those offices 
which he assisted his colleagues in obtaining as rewards for Liberal votes.” 
This is again unfair. I did say, and I repeat it, they were a poor compensation 
for the sufferings and persecutions of the Liberals in Carlow : but I will add, 
that when I urged those appointments, I did it more as a right than as a favour, 
and Government were assured that my support of their measures in Parliament 
would not be influenced one way or other by their being granted or refused. [ 
felt that the county had just cause of complaint at all the places being filled by 
strangers; and I repeat, that Government are only beginning to do justice in 
this respect, as far at least as that county is concerned. 

But, after all, you ask what advance the Irish Reformers have made by fol- 
lowing the counsels of Mr. O’ConNELL, and supporting so much as they do 
the measures of the present Administration. To this I will endeavour to reply 
in my next; and remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 

J. Aston YATES. 

[We beg Mr. Yares to make his next epistle his last: we expected the ter. 
mination of the series this week, and the writer seems unconscious that he is 
already repeating matters before exhausted. 

By his present letter Mr. Yares has not advanced or improved his case 
one jot. We had not represented him as an advocate for Universal Suf- 
frage and its concomitants; but he admits that he is pledged to Triennial 
Parliaments, Household Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot. Now mark the con- 
sistency of this gentleman. He goes to Parliament: the very first vote he 
gives is in opposition to an extension of the suffrage ; he becomes the stanch 
supporter of a Ministry opposed on principle to the cardinal points of his 
political faith ; and he clings to them after the express declaration of Lord 
Joun Russet that Government will stand by the finality of the Reform 
Act. Then, setting particular questions aside, how does Mr. Yates prove bis 
general independence? By citing votes which can be fairly set against the long 
list we made out ugainsthim? Not at all: he merely says, in effect, that on ques- 
tions which puzzled him, or were of no party consequence, he more frequently 
voted against than with Ministers, Did Mr. Yates ever oppose Ministers 
when it mattered two straws to Lord Joun Russett which way he voted? 
Mr. Yates also admits that it is his practice to solicit appointments to vacant 
places from the Treasury. Is this practice compatible with that entire inde- 
“erga of which he boasts? The pretence that he does not ask a favour, 

ut claims a right, is a sheer absurdity: the party giving considers that Mr. 
YareEs is put under an obligation, to be discharged in the manner Mr. Yates 
fulfils it—namely, by his vote when it is wanted. 

For our own part, we utterly deny Mr. Yares’s doctrine—the creed of job- 
bers—that it is the duty of the Executive Government ‘ to consult Members 
as to the appointments ” of its officers. Nothing but injury to the public and 
corruption on all sides ever resulted from this practice. —Eb. | 





EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Manchester, 24 October 1838, 

Si1r—In your reference to the letter with which I troubled you last week, 
you have fallen into a misstatement of my argument, which, as it was uninten- 
tional, I am sure you will freely correct. 

You say I “ controvert the opinion expressed by the witnesses before Mr. 
Staney’s Committee, as regards the poverty of the Lancashire weavers,” and 
that I ** calculate that a man with a wife and six children may earn 2/. a week 
by the help of two of the children.” You add, that I ‘ afterwardS admit,” 
that many Lancashire weavers are starving on their 4s. or Gs. a week; and 
these, you say, “* cannot beexpected to pay any thing for education.” 

You err in saying that I controvert the statements regarding the poverty of 
the weavers: their destitution is past contradiction. The people of whom 
I speak as earning 10s. each weekly, are the factory operatives, not hand-loom 
‘Weavers, many of whom earn 20s. and 30s. weekly; whilst the average wages 
of the whole body are 10s. These are the people of whom, I contend, that, 
earning so much, they can, if they value it, pay for the education of their chil- 
dren, On the other hand, I admit most freely, that numbers of weavers are 
“ starving on their 4s. or 5s. a week.” I say with you, that they cannot be 
expected to pay any thing for education:” but I contend, at the same time, that 
whether they can be ‘ expected” to pay for it or not, the class thus crippled 
pecuniarily are one of the best-informed among the productive orders; thus 
showing, as I submit, that the volunteer sympathy of the education-mongers 





is entirely uncalled-for, inasmuch as it is seen that those who have an appre. 
ciation of its value will secure education for themselves, whilst with those who 
have it not, compulsion is not the stimulus proper to be applied. 

The ground taken by you that “it is not the money payment at the schoo] 
so much as the need of help at home, when both parents are out all day ae 
work, and the expenses and trouble of providing clean and decent clothing 
which deters parents from sending their children to school,” is an entirely nev 
ground, cutting up by the roots the arguments of Dr. Kay and Mr. Woop, 
but at the same time having little truth ; as, if vou had a practical knowledge of 
our social condition, I think you would discover. 

Yours obediently, in haste, 

(If Mr. Wuee er will only read the article on which he comments, he 
will find that the statement quoted in the last paragraph of his letter, rests 
upon, and is nearly in the same words asa portion of Mr. Rrppatt Woon’s 
evidence, given in the Spectator. Mr. Woop appears to have had more 
practical experience than any other witness examined by the Committee. The 
explanation respecting the different classes of operatives was necessary to the 
right understanding of Mr. WHEELER’s letter.— Eb. } 


James WHEELER. 





“ TAKING IN” THE PUBLIC AT THEATRES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

S1r—Allow me to call your attention to a species of imposition which pre- 
vails at our theatres, and which really should not be tolerated. I allude to the 
practice of issuing tickets, and receiving money for seats, which, it is well 
known, have been already disposed of. 

To persons living several miles from town, and who have not a close carriage 
of their own, a visit to the theatre is, necessarily, rather an expensive pleasure ; 
and involving also considerable domestic inconvenience, is seldom undertaken, 
and is, of course, anticipated with proportionate satisfaction. Attracted by the 
fame of Van Ampurcu, I accompanied some friends one evening lately to 
Astley’s. We arrived half an hour before the commencement of the per- 
formance; purchased box-tickets; and proceeded, as we thought, to take 
our seats. No such thing. The box-keeper informed us, not only 
that he had not a single seat at liberty, but that every seat in the 
theatre had been taken two days previously. Our application to the box- 
keeper on the second tier met with no better success; remonstrance was in 
vain; and on our inquiring why the person of whom we purchased our tickets 
had not told us that the seats were all engaged, the official coolly answered, 
‘* He knew nothing about that.” To recover our money we found utterly im- 
practicable ; and in this unpleasant predicament, our only alternative was to 
place ourselves at the back of the boxes, and get a peep at the stage, when we 
could, over the heads or under the arms of some of the hundreds of our fellow 
sufferers who were standing there. And there we too stood, for the term of 
six mortal hours, after having paid sixteen shillings for seats! In mentioning 
this circumstance, I by no means wish invidiously to particularize Astley’s, as 
I know the case is one of common occurrence at the other theatres. 1 merely 
suggest, that after the seats in a theatre are all taken, it would be as weil to 
state that fact to any subsequent applicant; thus giving him the option of seek- 
ing amusement elsewhere. 

I must apologize for troubling you on a subject which you may deem trivial. 
For my own part, I think nothing in the shape of imposition too trifling 
to be vexatious ; and if individuals would only take the trouble to resist and ex- 
pose this petty kind of abuses, they would no doubt soon be exploded. 

I remain, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
FarMer’s DAUGHTER. 





GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECT@TOR. 
Bristol, 15th October 1838. 

Srr—In concluding your notice of the Great Western Railway meeting held 
last week at Bristol, you remark, ‘If we rightly understand the effect of the 
vote of Thursday, the progress of this vast work is for the present suspended.” 
I am sure you will be glad to learn that no such consequence will result from 
the decisions of the meeting; which were in fact unanimously in favour of the 
Directors’ past proceedings, although some of the proprietors expressed their 
fears that economy had not been so much studied as was desirable. The defects 
which existed at the first opening of the line to Maidenhead have now been 
remedied ; and it is probable that if the road had been originally in the same 
good condition in which it now is, there would have been no thought of calling 
for an examination of the line by engineers unconnected with the Company. 
As Mr. Woop, however, has been called on to undertake a practical investiga - 
tion of the working of the line, and required further time to obtain full and 
satisfactory data, there was no report from him to guide the proprietors as to 
the results of the system adopted ; and whilst it is known that Mz. Hawksuaw 
and other engineers who have constructed lines with the narrow gauge, are not 
in favour of the increased width of the Great Western Railway, it seemed but 
reasonable that the result of Mr. Woow’s practical examination of the line 
should be known before any decision was come to on mere theoretical grounds} 
for the continuance or abandonment of the wide gauge. It was therefore re- 
solved that a special meeting should be held two months hence, to take the 
reports of Mr. Woop and Mr. Hawxsuaw into consideration; and this pro- 
position emanated from the Directors themselves. There is no reason to believe 
that the opinion of the Directors in favour of the increased width of the gauge 
is at all shaken by the experience they have had. On the contrary, they avow 
their conviction of its decided advantages, in securing increased safety and ac- 
commodation for passengers, greater facility in the construction and repairs of 
the locomotives, and, above all, the capability of ultimately employing a much 
higher speed than is safely practicable on other railways. It would of course 
be premature to anticipate what the result of Mr. Woon’s experimental iuves- 
tigation may be; but unless it should develop facts of a very decided character 
adverse to the broad gauge, there can be no reasonable apprehension that the 
proprietors will consent to abandon it, after incurring a heavy expense to secure 
its contemplated advantages. In the mean time, the works of the road are 
advancing with all possible rapidity ; and, as Mr. Heywortn remarked at the 
meeting, there has been more progress and evergy displayed during the last two 
months than before. It is understood that the Directors do not intend to lay 
down any further portion of the rails until a final decision of the proprietary 
has been come to respecting the broad gauge; but every preparation will be 
made to do this without loss of time after the meeting in December; before 
which period it would hardly be practicable under any circumstances. 

I will only notice one other point to which you refer—the profit and loss 
account. You very rightly state, that in considering the traffic, we must also 
ascertain the amount of capital expended on the same portion of the line, and 
on which interest is to be paid. The August report of the Directors shows 
that the 22} miles from Paddington to Maidenhead have cost just 1,000,000/, ; 
and the Company are now receiving an income at the rate of 90,000. per 
annum from this portion. It is unnecessary to remark to your readers, that as 
this outlay of 1,000,000/. includes the London terminus of forty acres, with all 
the erections, bridges, &c. of the depét, which will remain the same when 
the entire line of 1174 miles is completed, it is not fair to look upon these ex- 
pensive items as falling entirely upon the fractional part of the line already 
Opened. And, on the other hand, it is certain, that whilst no line of the same 
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length in the country has acquired such an amount of passenger traffic within 
t e same period of its opening as the Great Western, the present returns from 
this portion will be greatly increased as further portions are brought into action, 
and as the road traffic, which is still very large, is gradually absorbed by the 
railway. Besides this, provision will soon be made for the conveyance of 
merchanilise to and frown the Thames at Maidenhead: and for this branch 
of their business, the Great Western Company possess the greatest facilities, 
from the proximity ‘o their Paddington station of the Grand Junction Canal, 
which forms the boundary on the north side. 

Your ingenious speculations a few weeks since on railway travelling in 
general, and your incidental reference to the Great Western Railway, have led 
me to think that these few remarks will not be unacceptable to yourself and 
vour readers; and should they serve to dissipate any of the prejudices with 
which the efforts of the Great Western Directors and Engineer to improve rail- 
way communication have _been attended, I shall be thankful for the opportu- 
tunity of conveying my views through your pages. 


lam, Sir, your obedient servant, A SusscRiBerR. 





CORN-LAWS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—I have for some time distrusted the Whig movement in opposition to 
the Corn-laws, as one merely got up to divert the masses from the Extension of 
the Suffrage object which they have at present in view; and in this I am now 
convinced, by the foll owing editorial note to acorrespondent, which appeared in 
the Morning Chronicle for October 4. ‘It is fighting against windmills. 
All the advocates of a free trade in corn, from Ricardo downwards, allow that 
there should be a duty on the importation of corn equivalent to the burdens ex- 
clusively born by agriculture.” Now, as I am one of those who deny the 
truth of the above opinion, even although it is pretended to be supported by 
some great names, I have to request, on behalf of your Radical friends and all 
Corn-law haters, that you will lead the way at this time in fixing the public 
mind to this real point of inquiry. The public do not yet understand this ques- 
tion. They are constantly annoyed by such assertions as that which has been 
made by the editor of the Morning Chronicle ; who professes to be a friend to 
the abolition of these most wicked and people-starving laws, until a doubt is 
created in the minds of many very intelligent men, whether they really are so 
unjust and so injurious as has been represented. 

That the Corn-laws must be repealed, no thinking man can doubt; and my 
only wish is, that the public mind may become so enlightened as to resist all 
modifications until the Government is forced to declare that the proprietors of 
land cannot be permitted any longer to endanger the peace of society and the 
welfare of the country by retaining a monopoly in the supply of food and éther 
commodities the produce of the soil. That this time must come, it is impos: 
sible to doubt. 

The question to be determined is, therefore, ‘* Whether the proprietors of 
land are entitled to any protecting duty on any description of agricultural pro- 
duce, on the ground that they have been made to pay a greater proportion of 
= taxes during the last sixty years than ought to have been imposed upon 
them?” 

My answer to this question is, that a given quantity of land may be taken as 
an amount of property which will yield a clear annual money income to the 
proprietor, in proportion to its value, without any labour on his part; that 
all taxes are monies which individuals are obliged to contribute for the service 
of the state; and that, if these taxes are paid, they must deprive the individual 
who lives upon the income derived from a given property of a portion of that 
income. Now, if it can be shown that, during a series of years, the clear 
money income derived from land has not been lessened, but has ne greatly in- 
creased, it is evident, that whatever taxes have been raised have not been taken 
from them, if at the same time it can be shown that the exchangeable value of 
money has not been lessened. Therefore, as the average rent of land has in- 
creased from three to fivefold during the last sixty years, and the price of nearly 
every article of manufacture has decreased at least one-half, it surely must be 
self-evident to every one that the landowners can have no pretext whatever to 
claim a protecting duty on the importation of corn, on the ground that the taxes 
have pressed too heavily upon them. 

This proposition, I presume, will require no laboured proof. It is notorious to 
every one who is at all conversant with landed property, that the rent of land, 
during the last sixty years, as compared with the rent from 1720 to 1780, is at 
least three times greater upon the average of the whole period. This is a proof 
of so much importance, that I trust you will invite the liberal landed proprietors 
to favour the public with the returns of the rent-rolls of their estates for at 
least twenty-five years, that it may be established beyond dispute. It has been 
objected by some, that this is not a fair mode of reasoning, as the altered state 
of the land is kept out of view: but they forget that the public have paid for 
the improved cultivation of the land, in the price which has been paid for its 
produce. In general, land is improved at the expense of the farmer, and he is 
repaid by the increase of produce. If the land has been improved at the ex- 
pense of the proprietor, then he derives both his own and the farmer’s profit 
upon the advances which he had made. The improved cultivation of land has 
generally advanced most rapidly when the proprietor has done nothing beyond 
granting a lease for a given number of years, as a security to the farmer that he 
will not be deprived of his fair expectation of reward from the abundance of 
his future crops. 

That the price of nearly every article of manufacture has been greatly 
reduced during the last forty years, and particularly during the last 
twenty years, is so well-known that it is unnecessary to enter into 
auy particulars. The reduction may be estimated at one-half. It is 
therefore evident, that if the rent of land had not increased, but had remained 
Stationary at what it was previous to 1790, even then the landed proprie- 
tors would not have been entitled to complain, in justice, that they were un- 
equally taxed, as the same rental would have entitled them to obtain a greater 
quantity of manufactures, than they could have previously obtained. If che 
landed proprietors live more extravagantly than they did formerly, I do not 
see that they have any right to call upon the public to sustain them in their 
extravagance. 

Having now disposed of the unjust claim which has been put forward by the 
lords of the soil for a monopoly of the home market, on the ground that they 
have taxed themselves for the last fifty years beyond what they ought to have 
done, I shall now attempt to show that they have really paid no taxes during 
the whole of that period ; and that the whole burden of taxes, and the enormous 
Joans, have been born by the industry and advanced out of the produce of the 
labour of the country. 

1. Land is fixed property ; so is a house. A sumof money inthe Funds may 
be SO Invested as to possess a permanent character. Government in its 
legislative capacity has nothing to do with who is the proprietor of the land 
or of the house, or of the funded property. In taxing property, Government 
deals with the land and the house ; and in paying interest for money which had 
been borrowed, it continues to pay the same rate of interest from the first day 
that the loan was contracted, until it is repaid, The fluctuations in the Funds 
are produced by the necessities of private individuals; the changes which take 
4 in the occupancy of land and houses are produced from the same causes. 

ith these changes, the Government, acting in its national capacity, has 
nothing to do. = j 





2. Now if itis true that the average rent of an estate A, from 1720;to 
1780, was 1000/. per annum, atter all the direct taxes were paid, and that the 
rent of the same estate A begia gradually to increase in value, so that when, in 
1838, the average of the last sixty years was taken, it was found to be double or 
treble what it was in the previous period, it would surely be very absurd to 
assert, that whatever taxes had been imposed, had had the effect of reducing 
the income derived from that property. It would, on the contrary, show that 
some change had taken place, so as not only to exempt the proprietor from 
giving up a portion of his property, which is the effect of all taxation, but 
act only to increase it in value; and therefore it would be the interest of the 
proprietors of land to continue that remarkable state of things, which, in the 
face of the most oppressive taxation, always had the effect of increasing the 
value of their property. ae 

3. In the case of the house property, if the rent remained the same from 

1780 to 1838 that it had done from 1720 to 1780, then the proprietor might 
justly complain of the effect of taxation, in the same amount of money not 
being able to command the same quantity of commodities, in consequence of 
their price being advanced by the imposition of duties: but if the rent of the 
house went on increasing beyond the rate of the taxes upon commodities, it is 
clear that the proprietor of property so situated would be exempt from tax- 
ation—as he had not been called upon to give up any portion of his income. 
It may, however, be taken as pretty near the truth, that household property 
did not much advance in value during the late war, except in a few large towns 
and in other places which constitute the exception: therefore the proprietors 
were subjected to all the effects of excessive taxation in the same degree as the 
public at large. 
4 4. Every fundholder who had advanced his money to Government previous 
to 1800, had great reason to complain; as, in consequence of the depreciation 
of the currency produced by the Bank Restriction Act, he was defrauded of a por- 
tion of his fixed income, varying from 2} to 25 per cent., for the long period of 
twenty-one years, or until 1821, when gold again became the circulating 
medium. It is therefore evident that the fundholder was not only called upon 
to submit to pay a tax of about 8 per cent. upon the average of twenty-one 
years, but he had also to pay his proportion of all the other taxes which were 
levied upon the commodities which he consumed, and upon the station in life 
which he filled. 

5. It may now be asked, who thus paid the taxes, and who advanced the 
many millions of loans? The reply is simply, that the taxes were paid by those 
who were called upon to give up either a portion of their property or of their 
incomes to meet the necessities of the state. We have seen that there is no rea 
son to believe that the income of the proprietors of land had been lessened 
during the war; therefore it is evident that they paid none of the taxes, or 
their incomes would have been reduced. Neither did the landowners generally 
contribute any portion of the loans. At this time the land is in a better con- 
dition than it ever was. The loans were raised from the savings of the 
industry of the country, and are the measure of so much industry that has been 
wasted for ever. 

6. It therefore follows, that the land of this country has been nearly ex- 
empted from al! taxation during at least the last fifty years. It may be true 
that many taxes have been imposed upon the land; but it has so happened, that 
the value of its produce has gone on increasing so rapidly, that after all these 
deductions have been made, a large surplus is left, at least three times in value to 
what it was previous to these taxes being imposed. 

7. The landed proprietors have not only succeeded in shifting the entire bur- 
den of taxation from their own shoulders upon the industry of the people, but 
they have done more; they, in addition, by means of a skilful legislation, have 
compelled every individual who lives in the kingdom to pay a tax for their ex- 
clusive benefit,* in addition to all the taxes which are paid for the support of 
government, just as certainly as the East India Company was for many years 
permitted to tax every individual who bought their tea, and as every individual 
who consumes sugar is taxed for the benefit of the state. 

It has been long a matter of great surprise to me, that any Government 
could so wholly abandon the interests of the People as to tolerate su great an 
oppression for so many years. The Government appears to forget, that if they 
allowed the landed proprietors to take less of the produce of the labour of the 
people, that they would be able to take it themselves, without the condition of 
the people being affected by it. If the Corn-laws were wholly abolished, it is 
probable that the prosperity of the country would advance so rapidly as soon to 
enable them to take into consideration the best way of reducing the National 
Debt. 

When justice is recognized in legislation, the Corn-laws will not only be aho- 
lished, but a large portion of the taxes will be raised from a direct charge upon 
the land, in accordance with the spirit of that constitution which the land- 
owners have Jong considered as the wonder and the envy of all nations. And 
not till then will the landowners contribute their just proportion of the bur- 
dens which they have heaped upon the nation. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
A TRADESMAN. 


* Sir Henry Parwnetr. estimates the amount of this taxation at about 12,500,000/. ; 
but others estimate it at nearly twice that amount. In addition to this serious amount 
of direct taxation, there is an immense injury inflicted besides in the depreciation of 
the value of labour, caused by the restrictions on commerce. 





BENTHAM. 
Lerrer III. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—The “‘ Benthamic theory of government” is the last object of attack to 
the critic of the London and Westminster. The great questions in govern- 
ment are stated to be these—‘ First, to what authority is it for the good of the 
people that they should be subject? Secondly, how are they to be induced to 
obey that authority?” Thirdly, ‘by what means are the abuses of this au- 
thority to be checked ?” 

To the first, BENTHAM’s answer would be, that it was for the good of the 
people that they shuuld be guided by the will of the numerical majority, collected 
and expressed through the application of the representative system. To the se- 
cond, that the great inducement to them to obey such an authority, resides in 
the belief that it is advantageous so todo. To the third, Responsibility. 

‘‘ But is this fundamental doctrine of BeNruam’s political philosophy a 
universal truth? Is it, at all times and places, good for mankind to be under 
the absolute authority of a majority of themselves?” In this there is probably 
a lurking desire to refer to the extreme case of some Mango Capac descending 
from the sun to enlighten a race of savages, or the more homely instance of 
missionaries in Paraguay or Otaheite. ‘To this it would be a sufficient answer, 
that BENTHAM was writing neither for Mango Capacs nor for missionaries, but 
for ordinary lay governments; though there might still be added the query, 
whether the governments either of Mango Capacs or of missionaries, do really 
establish anything so very desirable in the end. They merge into bigoted theo- 
cracies; and bigoted theocracies are among the worst possible governments for 
all but the conductors of the machine. 

But listen to the argument brought against the government of the majority. 
‘‘ The numerical majority of any society whatever, must consist of persons all 
standing in the same social position, and having, in the main, the same pursuits— 
namely, unskilled manual labourers. Where there is identity of position and 
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pursuits, there also will be identity of partialities, passions, and prejudices; and 
to give any one set of partialities, passions, and prejudices, absolute power, with- 
out counterbalance from partialities, passions, and prejudices of a different sort, 
is the way to render the correction of any of these imperfections hopeless; to 
make one n:rrow, mean type of human nature universal and perpetual, and to 
crush every influence which tends to the further improvement of man’s intellec- 
tual and moral nature. There must, we know, be some paramount power in 
soctety ; and that the majority should be that power, is on the whole right, not 
a: being just in itself, but as being Jess unjust than any other footing on which 
the matter ean be placed.”— The fallacy depends on a play between the terms 
paramount and absolute. It is admitted there must be a paramount power 
somewhere; but it must not be in the majority, because then it would he abso- 
Why inore absolute than in the hands of a minority? and why does 
power become anything but paramount, because in the hands of a majority ? 
When power is exercised by a majority, it is to be nicknamed absolute ; wher 
the se’f-same acts of power proceed from a minority, the phrase of paramount 
is to be applied. A whipping by order of the majority, would be an infliction 
of absolute power ; to make it tolerable it must be ordered by a minority, and 
then itis ell right, because a paramouit power must be somewhere. The 
truth is, that a paramoun<é power is not an absolute one, either in the hands of 
: majority or 2 minority. A paramount power is one which has received the 
‘hecks which can be given by the existence of an opposing party, and prepon- 
derates after all, And the point to be shown by the critic on BENtTUAM, if he 
can, is, how the same verdict which is to be rejected at the hands of a majority, 
would become innocent and paramount if it had the good fortune to be pre- 
sented by a minority. 

ihere is an evident desire to intimate, that the government ought not to be in 

iovity,——in other words, that it ought to be in something that is not the 
jority, or to speak more distinctly still, in a minority; though the declaration 
not risked. And there is an anxiliary confusion kept up, between the 
power of final decision being taken from the majority or their repre:entatives 
and lodged somewhere else, and the opinions of the minority being allowed full 
scope for gaining such attention as they may be able. Benritam directed him- 
self to the practical question at issue in the existing civilized communities of 
Evrope and America; and his object must not be got rid of by inquiring what 
might be good in Monomotapa. Take, for example, the United States of Ame- 
riea, where the alarm of the prejudicial operation of the will of a majority 
ws to have been given by the reviewer's Monrrsquiru, De Tocaque- 
x3; and take there the instances of the two most eagerly contested questions, 
cy and Slavery. Is there really any verity in the assertion, that the 
ar side on either of these questions—if anybody can tell which side that 
a state of depression requiring a change in the institutions of America, 
ransfer of power from the majority to some kind of a minority, in order to 
give it a chance of being heard? Or if this was done tomorrow, would there 
not be recom fer the same outery from the side that kicked the beam,—or 
in reality for a much greater outery, in consequence of the manifest unreason- 
ubleness of the transfer of the seat of power? 
i ssity for an ultimate decision being lodged somewhere, it 
either be with the majority, or with a minority of some kind. Buta 
ty, it would appear, has the defect of being absolute ; therefore lodge the 
with a minority, which shail be absolute too, and be hateful to ever; 
dy else besides, from the manifest unreasonableness of taking the decision 
fiom the greater number to give it to the less. The friend of government 
xy the majority says, Give to each of us the power of expressing a will, as we 
have each the gift of hands and arms; and if the more numerous wills, like 
the more numerous hands and arms, are strongest, we impose no exclusion, but 
nly count the preponderance of wills. Give the power to us the fewest, says 
the friend of government by the minority ; and that we may keep it, exclude 
somebody else from expressing a will at all. There is no difficulty in saying 
which of these two schemes presents the fairest chance for willing acceptance 
with a reasoning community. 

Isut the argument that a government bya majority must “ make one narrow, 
nean type of human nature universal and perpetual,” because the numerical 
majority must consist of ‘ unskilled manual labourers,” has two inherent weak- 
nesses. First, it omits the consideration of the fact, that the ‘ unskilled 
manual labourers” are by no means above the influences of other portions 
of society 3 on the contrary, they are subjected to them to a degree which makes 
the doubt, not whether those other portions of society will be sacrificed to the 
‘unskilled labourers,” but whether the ‘ unskilled labourers” will have 

h for self-defence efter all. The practical evils of society have not sprung 
from ‘ unskilled manual Jabourers,” but from skilled non-labourers determined 
to work neither with their hands nor in any other way. The result of govern- 
ment by minorities, has been everywhere that the majority was robbed. Prince 
Mitrernicn, apud Mrs. Trottore, is made to say, “1 believe that the 
science of government might be reduced to principles as certain as those of che- 
wistry, if men, instead of theorizing, would only take the trouble patiently to 
bserve the uniform result of similar combinations of circumstances.” If the 
reference intended was to the uniform ill-treatment of majorities by governing 
minorities, the conclusion would be undeniable. History presents no instance 
of the “ unskilled? majority entering into any general combination against 
preperty. Six hundred men cannot be elected to be representatives, but they 
set about considering where they ean confiscate the property of other people to 
ncreusé their Own. 

if the eritic’s anxiety is to secure a fair hearing to whatever may be the vir- 
inority, not the smallest step towards this is made by taking the predo- 
uce out of the hands of the majority and giving it toa minority. There is 
just as much necessity (perhaps more) for taking measures to secure a hearing 
to the weaker party, in this case as in the other; witness the Tories in their 
day of power, who were a minority as proved by their anxiety to limit the privi- 
ge of legislation, and .gainst whom to pecp or mutter, was at the risk of un- 
nited imprisonment without trial at the very least. The scheme therefore is 
e bewilderment, like that of the man who being reproved for the cruelty of 

ig alive goose down a chimney as the means of sweeping it, proposed 
‘eying a couple of ducks instead. It is only shifting the apprehended 
suflering from a minority to a majority. Ifa hearing is to be secured to the 
r party, it must be done in all cases by the same means,—namely, by im- 
pressing on the public ot large the importance of moderation in this respect,— 
by cultivating, in short, the same feelings which prevent deliberative assemblies 
neral from commencing with the ejection of the minority. Brit there is 
ing in this peculiar to the case where the virtual predominance is with the 
ority. The attempt, therefore, to represent it so, if not a crime is a blunder. 
‘The discussion of the subject will not have been ia vain, if it impresses on 
any portion of that “ unskilled” majority who are rising up with very omi- 
bous appearances of resolution to claim their share in governing, that in 
3ENTHAM’s principle they have the key to their ultimate success. They can 
understand it; and they will hardly understand the opposing critic when he 
tells them, that “ Every human action has three aspects: its moral aspect, or 
that of its right and wrong; its esthetic aspect, (what ‘caviare,” and not ‘‘ to 
the multitude! ”) or that of its beauty; its sympathetic aspect, or that of its 
loveableness.” ‘These are the discoveries with which “ minorities” amuse 
themselves, and call it knowledge. Benruam made a great inroad into the 
realm of words, by substituting the intelligible. We seem to be verging on 
some danger of that worst of all revolutions a Restoration.” 

: Your obedient servant, T. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHERE WILL THESE CHANGES TERMINATE? 


Ir is a common apostrophe with Anti-Reform vriters and 
speakers, “* Where will these changes terminate 2"—"* When will 
the Radicals be satisfied?" And it is urged, “ They have ulterior 
views which they conceal: give them an inch they take an ell; 
when Parliamentary Reform was granted, then they found 
they wanted Municipal Reform; when that was given, then 
nothing short of Church Reform, Peerage Reform, &c. would do; 
Alps on Alps arise, and there is no end to demand while there 
are no bounds to concession.” The fatal heresy of the Reformers 
is thus followed cut to all its dreadful imaginary consequences of 
insubordination and revolution, till the chain being complete— 
each cause duly dovetailed to its effect—comes at last the terrible 
rebuke, “ Bebold the fiuits of your change! the consequences of 
your first false step!” 

This language describes two charges which have been brought 
at different times against the Radicals. First, one of shortsight.d 
temerity—that they urge on reform, not perceiving it to end in 
revolution. Second, ene of joint knavery and disloyalty-—that 
they urge it on, knowing and desiring it to end in revolution, 
but declaring it to lead to good order. These charges deserve to 
be met by all Reformers, who really know what they me:n, 
(which is by no means universally the case,) and who are pre- 
pared to show that their meaning is good and reasonable. 

It is for Whigs to say one thing and mean another. Let them, 
for sake of office, basely introduce organic changes which, in their 
own hearts, they believe to be full of danger to the Constitution ; 
let them sce Revolution in Reform, yet advocate it; let them, 
when kicked forwards by the people in the direction of change, 
affect a natural lounge, and seem to walk of their own free will 
and locomotion, doing the bidding of their drivers while they hate 
and fear them: in them it is natural. But let no true Radical 
Reformer suffer an unnecessary suspicion to rest on the 
cause he advocates, by the suppression of any part of his 
Wishes or designs in regard to it. If he thinks Reform iden- 
tical with Revolution, and advocates the one with a view to the 
other, let him avow it; let him give reason for the faith that is in 
him, and “ God defend the right.’ Even asan affair of policy, 
nothing is gained by concealment equivalent to what is lost; the 
gain may be an occasional suffrage extorted in error—the tem- 
porary cvdperation of a deceived party; the loss is that of public 
confidence, and the depreciation of the common cause. It is time 
that the ulterior views of Radical Reformers should be known, 
that they may neither be under-caleulated by the Reform-finality 
men, and those who are for moving no faster than they need, nor 
exaggerated and made bugbears of by the shivering alarmists 
who look forward to “ reigns of terror” and other entertainments 
not yet announced. 

If we take a general survey of the present state of public affairs, 
we shall probably see reason to believe, that we are at this mo- 
ment only on the threshold of a series of political changes, the 
tendency and effect of which will be gradually to transfer power 
and property from the hands of the present holders to those of 
the industrious classes—in other words, to reduce the enormous 
disparity of fortune existing between the extremes of society.* 
That this end may be accomplished, will be the prayer of every 
right-minded man in the kingdom, That it may be accomplished 
peacefully, gradually, and without individual injury being felt, 
must be the desire of all just and temperate Reformers. 

Where will these changes terminate?—we will tell you first 
where they will of terminate. They will not terminate at any 
imaginable prospective point of Whig legislation; they will not 
terminate while a mean, skulking, hollow-hearted party is pursu- 
ing a characteristic policy. While the objects of government 
have respect to the interests of any party, be that party Whig or 
Tory, they will not terminate. As long as the aim of our 
governors is only to keep up appearances—to seem, not to be the 
benefactors of the people—to remove only present and cbvious 
causes of complaint, affecting the security of their own position, 
but to leave the germs of future calamity undisturbed in the 
ground, indifferent what bitter fruit may spring up for the 
country when they shall no longer be there to eat of it; 
as long as they regard government as a trade in popular 
rights, in which they sell, and the people buy justice, and 
they have no better object than to drive the hardest bargain 
with the poorest customer; as long as they beggar the bees 
to pamper the drones; as long as they are shocked if church- 
pews are not in proportion to souls, but are mof shocked if loaves 
are insufficient for mouths; so long as they uphold a property 
qualification, and then take good care that non-electors shall have 
no chance of coming by property; in short, as long as they cheat, 
lie, and pick pockets, fawn and bully, dupe the people, betray the 
people, wse the people,—so long these changes will mot terminate, 
so long the Reformers will not be satisfied. 

Those easy country gentlemen to whom some temporary rise in 
the wages of labour, some brisk market, lucky hop season, or 
what not, is never wanting as an argument to justify adherence 





* Years ago, the Spectator demonstrated, by detailed analysis, the influence 
of one branch of * landed ascendancy ” Jawmaking—the department of Taxation 
—in creating, extending, and aggravating the disparities of fortune. The in- 
vestigation may be pushed into other parts of our system, in a similar method, 
and with like results. 
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to t!e old system of things, and to give weight and probability to 
a grave charge against Radical politicians of fomenting disaffec- 
tion and spreading groundless discontent, must form a curious 
estimate of the intelligence of the country—or merely betray the 
limited nature of their own—if they would narrow the great ques- 
tion of popular claims to these petty bounds. But they cannot 
even show, as they cou!d do in good old Tory days, that the people 
are well fed; haggard faces from lantern jaws mutter contradiction 
on every side. Let us whisper a word in your ear, good landed 
gentlemen: there must be more men of a hundred a year, and 
fewer men of sixteen thousand, before these changes can terminate. 

“ Then you advocate Reform with a view to Revolution? These 
are your ulterior views? You have shown the cloven foot of dis- 
loyalty ?”—We answer, if a gradual change in the relation of 
power and property, fo the extent here intended to be expressed ; 
that is to say, a change which, in the course of time, legally, and 
by the natural operation of laws passed by a Legislature duly 
representing the sense of the country, shall effectuate a new and 
more equable distribution of the wealth and resources of that 
country ; if such a change in the affairs of a nation be a revolution, 
(and undoubtedly it is oxe,) then we advocate Reform with a 
view to Revolution. 

If we throw out every argument based on abstract principles— 
the rights of man, natural equality, and so forth—and confine 
our views solely to the facts of the day, the actual state of public 
interests, the prospects and condition of society, we can still arrive 
at no other conclusion than this, that a great radical change in 
our political affairs is Zo come—sooner or later—and with more or 
less peril to the national peace. If we desired it not and had 
rather remain as we are, still, seeing this broad coming shadow 
so distinctly defined, we should feel impelled to recognize it, 
and should prepare ourselves to deal with the corresponding 
substance of such an adumbration in the best manner we could. 
But we desire it most strenuously ; and fear it not. We desire 
it, because we are persuaded that it comes to substitute right 
for wrong, and truth for falsehood—to silence the squabbles 
of faction, and establish new and better standards of public- 
spirit. And we fear it not, because, in the first place, we do not 
subscribe to the estimate of the English character, which, as we 
observed last week, seems to form the main ground of the appre- 
hension with which both Whigs and Tories evidently regard the 
growth of the popular power; and, in the next place, we never 
thought that justice begat injustice, or benefits injuries, in the 
case of any people, and that if such effects have, in any age or 
country, seemed to flow from such causes, it was not, in reality, 
from those causes that they flowed, but from other very different 
causes, connected with them, that lay less patent to observation,— 
as, for example, the justifiable resentment of long injuries when 
justice has not been (as history may choose to say) granted, 
but extorted. Danger there unquestionably is in all great im- 
provements of the popular power; but danger tz posse, not 
imminent essential danger—danger if wrongfully dealt with— 
danger if resisted on false grounds, It would be difficult to 
name the instance in which the people have ever gained 
their point in the teeth of reason. It would be equally difficult, 
however, to name the instance in which they have been 
successfully foiled when they have had reason on their side. Both 
these facts, if you admit them—and you must—deserve to be trea- 
sured up as valuable materials for political philosophy. The rea- 
son is no less valuable to know; and is this. Whatever gives 
moral courage, leads to physical power, to resolution and energy ; 
the sense of right inspires this moral courage in its highest state. 
On the other hand, the consciousness of wrong unnerves the mind, 
relaxes determination, and leads as inevitably to discomfiture. 
There is only one road to victory for nation or individual; and that 
is, though Mr. O'ConNELL may have said the same a score of 
times, to be in the right. 

Being no mouthpiece of a precarious party, and because we pro- 
Secute these subjects with a deep impression of the important in- 
terests they involve, so we are loath to mix them up with the 
petty heats of newspaper warfare. But even were we naturally 
fond of cavilling, we should find it difficult to hang a paragraph 
on such a poor peg as the Globe of Monday last offers to us. 
Something appears to have turned the head of a very flimsy 
Writer in that paper. It seems that, whosoever discusses the affairs 
of government, is supposed to be addressing himself to the Globe 
newspaper ! 

In speaking, last week, of those political poltroons who tremble 
at the sight of a strong people, as if they were so many wild beasts 
ready to devour them, we said, ‘ Tories and Whigs are here both 
in the same moral; bullies are cowards, and so are sneaks.” The 
writer in the G/obe, never doubting but he is perpetually in our 
thoughts, takes this up as a particular affront intended for him- 
self, and rushes to the rescue of his Whiggery with a handful of 
personal pronouns— 

a Our readers know that we”—‘ We have opposed ”"—“ We have dis- 
claimed” —* Our readers at least know that this description would be a total 
Dusstatement of the manner in which we,” &c. 

Now we are obliged to observe, that when we were writing our 
paper on the “ Popular Character,” we were thinking of the Bri- 
tish nation, and not of the writer in the G/ode, or any other par- 
ticular ‘* mental labourer,” however meritorious. 

_ The only point in the Globe's article that could succeed in rais- 
ing a misapprehension of our meaning, is contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph of that journal— 





“ This class [the industrious classes] the writer speaks of as ‘honourably 
distinguished from the upper or idle classes of the country ;’ and therein com- 
mits as gross an injustice to the classes above manu! labourers, as we should 
have done to the latter had we confounded the whole of them with the con- 
courses in Palace Yard or on Kersal Moor, and commits a piece of populace- 
courtiership at the expense of the mental labouring classes, amongst whom, 
even in the highest orders, there are instances of toil more intense than that of 
any hand-workman can be. However, we are no apologists of the idle portion 
of the ‘ upper classes ;’ we only say that the description does not apply, in this 
country, to any numerically large section of the classes above manual labours 
We are not the less willing to see it diminished by any means practicable, except 
exalting the hand above the head, manual above mental toil. And this is the 
drift of unqualified distinction drawn in favour of one class. It betrays the 
animus which, on the part of that class, the writer disclaims.” 

When we spoke of the lower or industrious classes as “ honourably 
distinguished from the upper or idle classes,” we referred to the 
two extremes of society, and not to those classes amongst which 
are to be found the “ mental labourers,” in whose behalf the Globe 
is so gratuitously eloquent. Does the writer understand “ upper 
classes” to include the ‘ mental labouring classes?” We cer- 
tainly did not so intend. We labour with our minds as well as 
the Globe, but we did not know that we belonged to the upper 
classes. We have every wish to appreciate the labour of the 
mind at its full value. We hold that labour in the highest pos- 
sible esteem, and only regret that it should be so frequently mis- 
bestowed. The “ honourable distinction” we claimed for the ma- 
nual labourers. was in the comparison with their “ superiors "— 
the vampires that suck their blood. 

As for the description not applying to any “ numerically large 
section,” this is a mere quibble, and nothing to the purpose. If 
the class that it applies tois a class that swallows up half the sub- 
stance of the country, it is of no consequence whether it is ‘* nu- 
merically large” or not. 

We never drew “unqualified distinctions in favour of one 
class.” When justice is to be done to one particular class of 
society, it is not the time to go into the merits of the other 
classes. And with respect to “ exalting the hand over the head,” 
even if we advocated such a subversion of the natural order of 
things, which nothing we have said can be construed to do, the 
consummation is impossible. The literal exchange will take 
place, and the hand be seen growing from the neck, when such 
a revolution as this shall arrive ia the political world, 





THE NEW POLITICAL FAITH. 
“€ Quicunque vult.” 

Besipes the severe present injury to the Liberal cause, and the 
shock which has been given to future confidence in the profes- 
sions of public men, through the conduct of the Whig Ministry 
and their supporters, much mischief has accrued from the Popish 
doctrine of the surrender of all right of private judgment, which 
has accompanied it. Unable to defend the Whigs upon any in- 
telligible ground of party consistency, public principle, or even of 
a line of policy which, whatever its morality, should be tempo- 
rarily successful, their supporters have been driven to rest en- 
tirely upon “ confidence”’—* to draw,” as HUNTINGDON expressed 
it, “upon the Bank of Faith.” If the power of the Whigs and 
their creatures were at all commensurate with their will, they 
would establish in secular matters a more stringent doctrine of 
implicit submission to Ministerial infuddibility, than the Catholics, 
in questions of religion, demand for their Pope. When it became 
obvious to reason independently exercised, that the course of 
the MEeLBourne Ministers was the result of folly or treachery, 
and that if persisted in it must lead to their downfal; instead of 
manly remonstrance and independent action, a demand was made 
upon Reformers for belief—for ‘ confidence in the Liberal Minis- 
try.” When the Government, by its leader, sternly repudiated all 
expectation of additional reforms, its abject followers made a further 
call upon faith, and besought men not to boggle ata seeming mys- 
tery, but still to cling to the ‘Reform Ministry” as the rock of 
their salvation. Single acts, however arbitrary, have been 
justified by ‘ confidence” in the actors. Within these few 
weeks, the Chronicle went further, pretty nakedly advancing 
the Romish doctrine of “no salvation beyond the pale of the 
Church,” in an article which coolly set forth that no other 
Ministry than the present cou/d govern Ireland. It was, however, 
reserved for a weekly instrument of the Ministers, to push the 
rule of submission to authority in matters of reason, as far as it 
seems well capable of being carried. The Christian Churches 
merely require submission to the Scriptures when rightly inter- 
preted; and even in the Catholic Chureh it is only the Pope who is 
infallible in interpretation. The belief-preaching journalist, how- 
ever, would not only set up a political Popedom, but would push 
the claim of infallibility to “all thatare put in authority under” it. 
Finding nothing in any Christian faith that would suit his pur- 
pose, he travels to the infidel, and the Moslem creed fits him to 
a T— “there is no God but God, and Mahomet ts his prophet.” 

This last draft upon the Bank of Faith is made in an article on 
the Irish Railway Commissioners. Into their merits it is not ne- 
cessary to enter here: it is enough to premise, that these gen- 
tlemen have been accused of running counter to the objects for 
which they were appointed, under cover of a clause surreptitiously 
fisted into their instructions, and are vehemently suspected of 
having lent their countenance to a job; so that it is not a question 
of men, but of conduct, which is under discussion. The point, how- 
ever, to which we wish to call attention, is the strangeness of the 
doctrine now advanced, to whatsoever affairs applied,—the repu- 
diation of inquiry, the popular submission to authority as autho- 
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rity, which is enforced; and the new Whig catechism, that intel- 
lect “ should order itself lowly and reverently to all its betters, 

which is now taught without much disguise. The trick, indeed, 
is attempted with dexterity ; and the writer modulates from the 
key of truth to that of falsehood with no mean skill; so that, 
though the spirit of fallacy is palpable, the form of reason seems 
at first to be preserved. The mode adopted is that of “ answer to 
a correspondent:” after acknowledging the receipt of “a well- 
written letter on the subject of railways in Ireland,” (which letter 
nowever, is suppressed,) the Ministerial journalist thus proceeds— 

“ It is possible that the opinions and statements of this letter may be correct, 
ut our correspondent is too sensible not to perceive that in such a case it would 
be most extraordinary in us to adopt the views of any individual, * no matter 
how familiar with the subject, in preference to those of a body of men like the 
Commissioners, commanding all the sources of information, and responsible 
for the accuracy of their investigations and correctness of their views. A 
Commission was never issued so admirably composed as the one in question, 
comprising, as it did, men possessed of every professional experience and 
scientific acquirement necessary to the due execution of the arduous task 
assigned them. If such men have arrived at false conclusions upon the Rail- 
way question, it must be extremely difficult to arrive at sound ones, and no 
unassisted individual can reasonably be expected to do so.” 

The last sentence is the very argument of the Romanists for 
refusing the Scriptures to the laity, and im totidem verbis. If 
learned men, they say, differ in interpretations, “ it must be ex- 
tremely difficult to arrive at sound ones, and no unassisted indi- 
vidual can reasonably be expected to do so.” 

Having thus given out the text of the “ right faith ”* towards 
all of the “ right sort” who hold appointments, the Ministeria 
preacher continues his discourse— } 

** As to the general objection to the Report, as a discouragement to private 
enterprise, we have a remark or two to offer upon it. As far as this objection 
applies to the conclusion of the Commissioners, that no private capital embarked 
in any railway speculation in Ireland can expect a greater return than three- 
and-a-half or four per cent., it is enough to say, that the calculations instituted 
having led [the Commissioners] to this result, it was the duty of the Commis- 
sioners to state it to the public, without any consideration whatsoever of the 
effects it might produce upon the spirit of enterprise. If the estimate is under 
the truth, (as our correspondent asserts confidently that it is,) it is certainly an 
error much to be deplored ; but, on the other hand, if (as the great ability and 
diligent research of the Commissioners strongly dispose us to believe) the opi- 
nion they have given upon this important matter be a sound one, it cannot pos- 
sibly have any but the very best and most salutary effects upon all present and 
future speculations on the subject in question; and instead of complaining of 
it as a discouragement to enterprise, we should hail with satisfaction so timely 
and valuable a check to undertakings founded upon chimerical views of profit, 
and sure to involve their authors and all connected with them in inextricable 
difficulties, and perhaps ruin. 

*¢ But our correspondent’s objection applies more to the manner in which 
the Commissioners have reported that a system of railways should be executed 
in Ireland, so as (modulation again] to insure the greatest possible amount of 
public benefit, and avoid the demonstrable failures to which rash and misdi- 
rected enterprise would lead the cupitalist. On the footing of public works, 
executed with the aid of the public resources, and under the superintendence of 
the state, filling up the design of a comprehensive aud connected system, nothing 
can be stronger than the manner in which the Report recommends the forma- 
tion of certain great lines of railroad connecting the chief cities and ports of 
Treland. Our correspondent, however, objects to any interference or control 
on the part of the State or the Government, and would subject the flow of capi- 
tal and the career of enterprise in railways, as in other commercial undertakings, 
to no constraint or regulation whatsoever. The Commissioners have anticipated 
this objection to their plans, and we cannot do better than give the passage 
in which they deal with it.” 

After several extracts, (all, of course, animated by the “ right 
spirit,”) this confession follows— 

“‘ We confess there is in this very weighty matter ¢o induce us to admit of 
some deflection, in the case of railways, from the general principle of political 
economy upon which the objectors take their stand. Our correspondent con- 
siders that the adoption of the Commissioners’ plans would establish a State 
monopoly. We do not see the matter at all in the same light, but we see in the 
passage we have last quoted a description of monopoly most injurious to the 
public, against which the measures recommended in the Report seem well calcu- 
lated to protect Ireland.” 

To save the people from themselves, is a favourite doctrine of 
authority, from pure Whigs in office to West Indian Planters. 
Hitherto, however, it has been limited to men in their religious, 
political, ur civil capacities; for, to do the Slave-owners justice, 
they did not interfere with the manner in which the Negroes spent 
their earnings. But under the new light, the nation is to expend 
four millions in making railroads, lest rash individuals should fool 
away their money on joint stock companies—or, as the writer more 
eloquently expresses it, lest ‘‘ their authors and all connected 
with them should be involved in inextricable difficulties, and 
perhaps ruin. 

That the public ought to be protected against the effects of a 
monopoly, we cheerfully concede; but it does not follow that 
the monopoly recommended by the Commissioners is better 
than any other monopoly. As to the “general ane of 
political economy,” that forbids the state to embark in specula- 
tive undertakings with a view to profit, which private individuals 
are competent to attempt, it rests upon this simple rule—that men 
look more closely after their own interests than public servants 
will do after those of the state ; their projects of this kind always 


* This is the tricky dexterity we have alluded to. If a journalist were 
required to “adopt the views” of a correspondent without cause shown, he 
yo reasonably prefer the authority of known and publicly responsible men ; 
if facts and arguments were adduced upon a subject which he did not under- 
stand, he might do the same: but these would be questions between himself 
and his correspondent. As the reader proceeds, he will mark the insensible 
transition from the ease of the individual journalist to the public at large, till, 
at last, a bold demand is made upon the world ‘ to abide by the opinion of the 
Commissioners.” 

* « For the right faith is, » .”"—Creed of St. Athanasius, 





ending in a job, This rational “ principle” is additionally 
strengthened in the subject before us by actual facts. Without re- 
ferring to Canada, or to the grand canal of Louts the Fourteenth, 
it is sufficient to compare our British joint stock canals, under- 
taken by “ unassisted individuals,” with that monster of absurdity 
and loss the Caledonian Canal, recommended and executed by “a 
body of men dike the Commissioners, commanding all the sources 
of information, and responsible for the accuracy of their investi- 
gations and correctness of their views,” and in whom, no doubt, 


; the faithful of their day were ready to place implicit confidence. 


The homily concludes with a beautiful specimen of logic, 
springing ex necessitute from the nature of the new faith. No 
Jesuit, endeavouring to establish the infallibility of his Chureh, 
ever 1a: in a rounder circle. 

“ As to the circumstance that the lines of railway present by the Com- 
missioners do xot happen to coincide with those already delineated and surveyed 
by private companies, to us it only proves the reasonableness and extreme uti« 
lity of the Commission ; for we cannot but assume that the system recom- 
mended in the Report is that which it would be most for the public interest to 
estublish, and those speculations which it has discountenanced would, of 
course, have served neither their projectors nor the country. We can attach 
very little weight to a private opinion adverse to that of such men as the Com- 
missioners, upon the relative facilities and advantages of one line of railroad in 
comparison with another. We take the Commissioners to be fur the best 
Judges of such questions ; and the public will do weil to abide by the opinions 
they have given.” 

“ Believe and be saved: ” and we defy the veriest slave of in- 
fallible authority that ever breathed, to have put forth the doc-- 
trine of implicit submission with greater relish and abandon. 
Tories, no doubt, have held such notions, but, to give the Devil 
his due, since the time of the Sruarrs they have had too much 
of prudence and spirit to make so naked a display of them. 
The Papists themselves limit the claim to their spiritual father, 
and now-a-days would be cautious how they popularly advanced 
their doctrine in its full extent. It was reserved for the followers 
of * the best Ministry we have ever had,” to introduce into poli- 
tics and practical affairs, the worst and most slavish error of 
Papistry. 

If the reader wishes to know where the doctrines we have ex- 
hibited were originally taught, let him turn to the first leading 
article in the last number of the Examiner. 





PUNISHMENT AND PREVENTION OF CRIME AND 
BEGGARY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Tue certainty that, in consequence of the dearness of bread, the 
approaching winter will be a season of distress to the pau- 
perized population of the metropolis, induces the unpleasant re- 
flection, that the temptation to commit crime will be more than 
usually potent. That the punishment of offences is going on 
briskly, is clear to any reader of the newspapers; who, besides 
the diurnal supply of police cases, is now constantly treated with 
records of trials and condemnations at the Central Crimina; 
Court, the Middlesex and Surry Sessions, and other tribunals, 
The prisoners amount to hundreds; and the summing-up of their 
different sentences is perused for the most part without a thought 
of the encouragement to violate the laws—of the neglect to pre- 
vent crimes, chargeable on the self-satisfied society of the vir- 
tuous, because untempted, supporters of things as they are. 

A recent perusal of the evidence given before Mr. Hawes’s 
Committee on the Metropolis Police Olfices, has forcibly reminded 
us of these blots in our social arrangements. The City, and the 
districts not within the range of the New Police, are most ob- 
noxious to just censure. In all parts of the town, however, it ap- 
apears from Sir Frepgerick Rosz’s statement, that many ua- 
doubted culprits escape punishment from the incompetency or 
venality of the parties who ought to prosecute offenders. Mr, 
Tuomas, now of Manchester, is the ouly constable that ‘ had any 
notion of getting up a case against a prisoner;” and tue efforts of 
friends “to soften the evidence and prevent a case coming to 
maturity ” are undisguised. Then the Pulice itself has this mate- 
rial defect, that “all the Superintendents” Sir Freperick ever 
saw, with one or two exceptions, “‘ were military men; they came 
from the Army and Artillery ;” and in the opinion of the Magis- 
trate, no “length of time ” would give them the requisite know- 
ledge to perform some of the more important duties of their office. 

It would seem, too, from the evidence of Colonel Rowan aud Mr. 
Mayne, that tie Refuge for the Houseless Poor encourages vaga- 
bonds, by giving them free quarters for the night, from which they 
pursue their trage by day. But suppose there were no such place 
of resort, would mendicity or thieving be diminished? That is at 
least doubtful; while it is certain that a large amount of Cistress 
is relieved, and probable that much crime is prevented by the 
benevolent supporters and managers of the Refuge. It is fair to 
assume so much; and if we are not mistaken, a large proportion 
of the applicauts for nightly shelter are the really distressed, who 
shrink from meudicity and crime. To prevent purloining and 
prostitution, we should preter places of refuge to Police Station- 
houses. Mr. T. L. Knevirr, an Assistant Manager of the Men- 
dicity Society, states, that while many notorious beggars have 
slept at the “ straw-house,” others have been there who he “ could 
hardly have expected would have accepted such refuge.” This 
gentleman thinks that much more good would be effected by pro- 
viding employment for paupers “ during the day.” No doubt of 
it; but the money required in one case is much Jess than in the 
other, and when Mr. Knevirtt'’s recommendation is extensively 
followed, there will be little need of a nightly refuge; but in the 
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meat while, is it humane or wise to discourage those who with 
small means unquestionably relieve many sufferers, and lessen 
ion to crime arising from absolute want? 

Moreover, it is admitted that the existing means of prevent- 
ing mendicity are wholly inadequate. Many vagrants spend half 
their lives in prison; but “they no sooner come out, than they go 
to their old habits again.” One girl, who “ runs about with moss- 
roses in the Strand,” has been a beggar all her lifetime; and 
“two old men, of the name of Burton, are repeatedly appre- 
hended in the same neighbourhood.” There are laws against 
vagrants, severe enough, but there is a general unwillingness on 
the part of the Magistrates to inflict punishment on beggars. 

Within the jurisdiction of the City authorities, matters are 
much worse. Magistrates and Policemen are there pretty much 
on apar. Sir Perer Lavrig, indeed, exalts the qualifications 
and lauds the industry of Aldermen; whom he represents as men 
“having a knowledge of the world,” better “judges of facts than 
a mere lawyer,” and attending to their duty at Guildhall “ as 
regularly as men can attend.” This wise Magistrate does not 
think it possible that “a better system of preventive police would 
diminish ” thievery in the City. So much for Sir Peter. Now 
hear what other witnesses say respecting the efficacy of the 
Police, and the mode in which the criminal law is administered 
within the Aldermanic jurisdiction. 

Mr. Ropert Hicks was building the new Globe Insurance- 
office: and he told the Committee, that to prevent petty thefts he 
was obliged to employ private watchmen in the City, but not else- 
where, in consequence of the inefficiency of the City Police. Mr. 
J. H. Exrior said, that the Policemen refused to take up vagabonds 
when pointed out to them, because the Magistrates only “snubbed 
them,” and would not “convict.” The Magistrates generally had 
private business of their own to attend to, and got through their 
public duties in “the most slovenly manner.” Sometimes “ the 
Lord Mayor is in a hurry,” and he “ makes his decision whilst he 
is walking from his chair to the door;” and indeed, “ it is quite 
impossible, unless a person is in the habit of attending there, to 
understand the slovenly manner in which business is done at the 
Mansionhouse.” 

The Lord Mayor’s legal adviser is Mr. Hosier senior, and 
Mr. Hosier junior is a solicitor; and this is the way in which, 
says Mr. ELiiot, thieves reason—‘ You have only to commit a 
robbery in the City, employ Mr. Hobler junior, as your solicitor ; 
Mr. Hobler senior will be your judge, in point of fact; and though 
you are found with the picklock-keys in your possession, you will 
get off with the punishment of a vagrant.” We suspect there is 
much truth in this, and we recommend the Home Secretary to 
put an end to this Hosier connexion with the successive Kings 
of the City. 

Sir Perzr Laurig maintains that the Police in the City are 
more vigilant than in other parts of the Metropolis. But one of 
the witnesses states, that not long since, he could not find a Police- 
man in the middle of the day, though he had information of a 
serious robbery to communicate; and upon inquiry at the Man- 
sionhouse, he ascertained that the constables were all gone to din- 
ner. Of course the thieves know the dinner-hour of these wateh- 
ful guardians of the public property. Facts of this description 
might be multiplied, but it is unnecessary; and we shall only 
add, that defective as the Day Police is, the Night Police is much 
worse. Even Aldermen and Common Counciimen admit that the 
system is extremely vicious. 

The Committee having made a searching inquiry into this ex- 
tensive subject, offered a series of remedial recommendations; of 
which these are the principal— 

To consolidate the entire Metropolitan Police force ; 

To confine Police Magistrates to the performance of judicial duties, 

and the Metropolitan Police force to simply executive duties ; 

To apportion the emolument of Magistrates to their duties ; 

To enable one Magistrate to perform the functions now requiring 

two; 

To extend their jurisdiction to cases of simple larceny when the sum 

stolen does not exceed forty shillings, and to cases of a civil 


the temptat 


nature ; 

To establish a Board for Revising the decisions of Police Magis- 
trates ; 

To make provision for the better accommodation and detention of 
offenders. 


The question occurs, what progress has been made towards 
carrying these recommendations into effeet by the Government ? 
We are unable to answer it; but are aware that the greater part 
of the suggestions have hitherto been treated as nugatory. The 
vices pointed out still luxuriate; and next session Mr. Hawes 
will probably have occasion to renew his investigation and appli- 
cations for reform. Men in office seldom regard the appointment 
of a committee of inquiry as a preliminary to action, but as an 
apology for postponing the performance of a disagreeable duty. 
One of the most effectual modes, however, of turning the Reports 
of this and other useful Committees to practical account, and 
forcing the Government to do its duty, is to put its leading facts 
and suggestions in a smaller compass and a more readable form 
than they appear when originally published in the Parliamentary 
folios, which few take the trouble to wade through. 





AMENDMENT OF THE MUNICIPAL ACT. 


Tue provincial newspapers furnish evidence that local ques- 
tions at present excite far more interest among the middle 





classes than general politics. The incorporation of Birming® 
ham and Manchester has been the subject of earnest and 
even bitter contention in both of those towns; and a perusal of 
the journals published in Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, and Bristol, 
shows that while the Parliamentary registration has been ne- 
glected by the Liberals, the approach of the Municipal elections 
and the revision of the Municipal lists of voters are regarded as 
really important. 

The English Corporation Reform Act has been generally con- 
sidered the best measure of the Metsourne Administration ; 
but this week a circumstance has occurred which proves the ne. 
cessity of amending it in an essential part. The Mayor of 
Bristol having found it, as he says, “ mathematically imprac- 
ticable” to complete the revision of the burgess-lists within the 
time prescribed by law, namely, by the 15th instant, wrote to the 
Home Office to inquire what course he ought to take. He was 
told that the proceedings could not be continued beyond the 15th; 
and accordingly, on that day he closed his court, with the an- 
nouncement that the burgess-roll of 1837 “ will regulate the en- 
suing elections.” 

One of the Assessors then remarked, that he was aware of the 
impossibility of trying 2,500 mist prius cases in fifteen days, on 
the plan adopted by the Mayor, of allowing counsel to examine 
witnesses at length in support of, or opposition to votes, 

The mischief here is of the same nature as that which renders 
the Parliamentary registration so wearisome and expensive—the 
qualification is not sufficiently simple. Questions of residence 
and rate-paying may be opened up and discussed ad infinitum. 
The advantages which the Tories derive from the costly process of 
establishing Parliamentary votes, will soon be manifest in the 
mode of conducting Municipal revisions. At Bristol, it seems 
that the Tories gained their point by preventing the completion 
of the new list—they cheered the Mayor whom the Liberals 
hissed; and we may be sure that they will not be slow to follow 
so successful an example. In addition to the Parliamentary regis- 
tration, the Liberals must annually expect a fortnight’s expensive 
work in the Municipal Revision Courts; and it is not clear that 
the Municipal franchise will not afford greater opportunities for 
disputing claims than even the Parliamentary franchise. 

Contemplate the means of annoyance, which may be con- 
verted into the instruments of obtaining majorities, thus placed in 
the hands of the wealthier party. No time should be lost in at- 
tempting to procure the amendment of the Municipal Act; and 
there is perhaps a better chance of success on this question than 
on Parliamentary Reform, inasmuch as it comes home more closely 
to the ordinary business and common sense of men, and to the natu- 
ral English love of “ fair play.” There ought tobe a simultaneous 
movement on the part of the Town-Councils. Petitions should be 
forwarded to Parliament from all of these bodies, at least where 
the Liberals have a majority, for the simplification of the Muni- 
cipal franchise. Without this amendment, it appears inevitable 
that the old Corporation party will regain their ascendancy in the 
Municipalities, by the means which have proved effectual to so 
great an extent in the Parliamentary Registration Courts. 





THE THEATRES. 


SHAKSPEARE’s Theatre—of course we can only mean Covent Garden— 
is carrying away the palm of merit and the reward of success from 
all competitors. The Tempest is now added to tie catalogue of tri- 
umphant revivals; and while the manager who announced that the 
plays of England’s greatest poet had ceased to “draw houses,” is pro- 
ducing his foreign and nondescript inanities to weary half-audiences, the 
chiste and splendid representations of our own romantic drama—rich 
in poetry, in striking and true delineations of life and character, in 
maxims of heaven-born wisdom, and gems of eloquence familiarized 
into household words — bring crowds, hold them entranced, and send 
them home delighted. 

The Tempest, as produced by Macreapy, is almost a new play to 
such as are familiar with it only in the spurious version of the stage. 
Next to King Lear, the Tempest has been the most scurvily used; for, 
not to speak affectedly of proper reverence for the integrity of 
SHAKSPEARE’S text, the interpolations of the commonly-received ver- 
sion distort the symmetry of the plot, and encumber the drama 
with impertinent persons. ‘The introduction of Dorinda, the double of 
Miranda, and Hyppolito, who has never seen a woman, could not have 
been better contrived had the object been to vulgarize the beautiful 
idea of a maiden who had never beheld any man but her father. Two 
lines will serve as a memento of the poor trash thus foisted upon us 
as an improvement on SHAKSPEARE— 

** Dorinda. How do you find yourself? 
Hyppolito, I’m somewhat cold.” 

The picturesqueness of SHAKSPEARE’S imagination, and his consum- 
mate art in blending the real with the supernatural, are in no play more 
conspicuous than in the Zempest: a deep human interest runs through 
every scene, bearing on its current the fantastic shapes of a fairy world. 
Prospero is more than magian; yet his communings with Ariel, and 
his power over the elements and the spirit of the enchanted isle, do 
not appear inconsistent with his mortal character. The strange sounds 
and visions might be adumbrations of the fancies of shipwrecked 
men, thrown on a desert shore, suffering from grief, remorse, and the 
grosser pangs of hunger. How finely the dramatic interest is toned 
down to harmonize with the shadowy and etherial character of the 
marvels! The story involves strong passions and violent deeds ; yet the 
evil is kept remote, and all that is good and beautiful brought promi- 
nently forward. Prospero’s sense of injury at his usurping brother's 
hands, has become subdued by time and philosophy ; as the bitterness 
of the wrong was palliated by the kindnessjof the noble Neapolitan 
Gonzalo, who, as Prospero tells Miranda, 
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“ Knowing I loved my books, did furnish§me 
From my own library with volumes that 
I prized above my dukedom.” 

What a clue to the meditative character of Prospero!—The heart of 
the man has been softened and enlarged even in his savage solitade, by 
the converse of his daughter. There is no one drowned in the wreek : 
the apprehended loss by the King of his son, and by Ferdinand of his 
royal father, is but a trial of their affections—a lesson of humanity : 
and the frustration of the murderous purpose of the bad brother and 
his base minion, is like the interposition of an overruling power, 
to make Prospero’s mercy to them not impossible without an outrage 
against poetical justice. Ferdinand and Miranda are a pair of lovers 
in whom the flame of passion burns as pure and holy as ever it did 
‘on the altar of the human breast: the delicate frankness of con 
tiding affection in the offer of Miranda to be the wife of Ferdinand, 
tealizes the innocence of Eden. Ariel, the mischievous sprite, liber- 
ated from torture, assumes a shape of beauty, becomes a messenger of 
goodness, and ‘does his spiriting gently,” making the air vocal with 
melodious mirth. Even the bag-born monster, Caliban, is so-far huma- 
nized, that it is only the debased part of his nature rebelling against re- 
straint which causes him torment. All is attuned to the harmony of 
love and benevolence. 

In this play there is little occasion to call forth the powers of the 
actors: Caliban excepted, all that is required of them is not to mar 
the beautiful poetry. Macreapy’s Prospero has nothing of the vul- 
gar necromancer, but much of the philosopher and the father: the 
moral dignity and goodness of the character showed nobler than the 
robes either of the magician or the duke. He speaks the famous 
passage—‘‘ The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces ”—whose 
solemn grandeur is not a whit lessened, hackneyed as it has been 
—not in the pompous tone of an elocutionist, but as if the reflection 
arose spontaneously to his mind at the disappearance of the vision. 
This is true histrionic eloquence. Miss Heten Favcir and Mr. 
ANDERSON are at Jcast graceful as Miranda and Ferdinand ; and the 
King, the intrusive Duke, and the courtiers, are adequately represented. 
Miss P. Horron’s Ariel is a very delightful and fairy-like persona- 
tion: her green weeds, with a wreath of coral, beseem the sea-sprite : 
she glides through the air, upborne by her filmy pinious, as if that were 
‘her proper element, tripping it on the ground like one unused to a 
solid footing: she is arch and joyous, with an air alternately pert and 
bold, or shrinking and obeisant, as occasion requires. G. BENNETT is 
a very effective stage Culibun; but to realize the demi-damon savage, 
demands a genius in his way: had his performance been all of a 
piece with his look and the manner of bis first appearance at the mouth 
of the cavern, it would have been excellent. Hartey and Barr. 
Ley, as Trinculo and Stephano, are comical, each according to his pecu- 
liar-manner. 

The scenery is designed in good taste, and extremely well managed ; 
though no resources are displayed beyond what the public are familiar 
withatthis theatre. The first scene, showing the dispersion of the fleet, 
and.the wreck of the vessel containing the King, is striking: but had the 
opening scene of the play (which was left out) been enacted, the stage 
representing the deck of the vessel, the triumph of the machinist and 
the realization of SHAKSPEARE would have been more complete. A 
scene of the valley of diamonds, from Sinbad, is introduced, and serves 
the purpose of a view of the Enchanted Isle well enough, being in 
keeping with the rocky barrenness of an island of volcanic origin, 
whith is the character given to it by the scene-painter, and suggested 
by the poet. The masque has scarcely splendour and space enough for 
the capo d'opera of Prospero’s art. On the whole, however, the spec- 
ticle is excellent ; its poetical character is well sustained throughout. 

What the original music of this drama was, it were vain now to in- 
quire ; for the same fate has attended it as all the other music originally 
connected with SHAKSPEARE’s plays. Music of some kind must always 
have accompanied the performance of the Tempest ; but, at a period 
when there was no theatrical orchestra, the only instruments being a few 
of the noisiest kind placed in a box by the side of the stage, any com- 
bination of voices and instruments was impracticable and unattempted. 
The earliest adaptation of any part of the Tempest to music, that we 
are acquainted with, is Ariel’s song, ‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” by Dr. 
Witson ; and the existence of this composition may, perhaps, account 
for Purcevt not having reset it. After the Restoration, a few, and 
but a few, of SHaksPEARE’s plays were revived, but revived with alter- 
ations. They were regarded as obsolete, and unsuited to the language 
and taste of the times. To SHADWELL first, and afterwards to DryDEN, 
was allotted the task of adopting SHaksreare’s Tempest to the stage. 
The first alteration was soon forgotten in the superior attraction of 
the second ; for DrypeEn called to bis assistance the aid of PurceLt, 
and (as in the case of Lockr’s music in Macbeth) the excellence of the 
music has sanctioned for nearly two centuries DRyDEn’s alterations and 
additions. Many and various have been the revivals and changes of 
the Tempest ; but, until now, Drypen’s play has been preserved and 
preferred to that of SHaksPEARE for the sake of PuRceLL’s music. 
In the preface to his Albion and Albanius, DrypEn has at great length 
propounded his views of the construction of an opera; which, in fact, 
were precisely those of the contemporary Italian school of dramatic 
composition. He says expressly, that “ having invented this species 
of entertainment,” (be assumes this as a fact,) “ they were privileged 
to give to themselves and to other nations the laws by which it should 
be governed.” His premises and his conclusion are equally disputable ; 
but, having adopted this principle, he proceeded to act upon it, as far as 
was practicable, in his additions to such parts of the Tempest as were 
intended for music. The added singing characters were chiefly 
‘«* demons or divinities: ” atroop of evil spirits was introduced, headed 
by Rapine, Murder, and Fraud; and to the characters of the original 
masque were added Eolus, Neptune, and Amphitrite. Here was 
abundant scope for the exercise of PurcELL’s genius, and admirable 
use he made of it. There is no opera of the same date, of any 
country, that displays such an effective employment of the agency of 
music in -dramatic representation (his own King Arthur excepted) as 
Purcet's ‘Tempest. 

But the restoration of SHaKsPEARe’s text has deprived the play of 
the greater part of its musical attraction. Had it not been for the 
weak state of Macreapy’s vocal corps, we should have regretted this. 
Under existing circumstances, perhaps it was best as it was: yet much 





not only may be added, but must be added to SHaxsreaRe’s Tempest, 
in order to carry out his own intentions. Music is the spirit of en- 
chantment that pervades his island; which is 

, full of noises, : 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not.” 


Arief comes and goes with music. Ferdinand is directed in his ap- 
proach to Miranda by 
“« This music, which erept by him on the waters, 
Allaying both their fery and his passion 
With its sweet air.” 

The masque in the fifth act is introduced, interspersed, and conclude? 
with music. It is not, therefore, by merely adapting music to SHak- 
SPEARE’S words, that his intentions as to its agency ean be carried out. 
His perception of the extent to which music might be employed, was 
rather poetical and prospective than the result of experience. His 
stage directions point to instrumental effects, which in his time could 
have existed only in bis own imagination; such as “ soft music ”—“a 
strange, hollow, and confused noise ’—‘ solemn and strange music,” 
and the like. These are all hints to a composer, not of his own, but of 
a future age: for even the instrumental power which Purcets had at 
command, eighty years after the first introduction of the Tempest on 
the stage, was wholly unequal to the realization of SHaksPEane’s in- 
tention: and Purcett probably felt it to be so, for his score contains 
less of instrumental music than Dicelesian, and what he wrote was 
merely the accompaniment to the balle-—‘*a dance of winds,” and “a 
dance of spirits.” It is clear, therefore, that SHakspEareE intended 
music to form a prominent feature in the representation of the Tempest ; 
and equally clear is the reason why it did not and could not either in 
his own time or that of Purcett. But why not since? Various, as 
we have said, have been the revivals of the Jempest. ARNE added 
some songs to it; as did Smita, when it was revived by Garrick in 
1756; Lin.ey, too, made some additions; but these were all vocal. 
None of these composers, though eminent in their way, were equal to 
the task of filling up the Shaksperian outline: their knowledge of the 
power and application of instruments was not beyond the measure of 
their age, and would now be termed scanty. In 1790, KeMBLE revived 
the Tempest; but, caring little about the musical part of the play, 
and knowing less, he left it as he found it. It was afterwards 
produced at Covent Garden; when Davy took a good deal of pains 
in getting it up, writing a new overture, founded on the prominent 
airs of the piece, and new act music: but Davy’s score contains 
no melodramatic music, and probably none was written. Thus it 
has happened that SHaKsrEARE’s intentions have yet to be realized. 
The scene-painter and the machinist accomplished all on Saturday 
tight that could be wished or desired, but the work is yet incompiete— 
that of the musician is hardly begun. Cooke had a glimpse of the 
ruth, but no more. Where the author directed “soft music,” we had 
a few common chords from the wind instruments, and so on,—some- 
thing after the manner of the Castle Spectre, when the ghost rises to 
JoMELLI's §* Chaconne.” But Suaksrrare demands much more than 
this—he demands the coUperation of a mind standing as to music where 
he stood as to the drama. Werequire, it may be said, an impossibility. 
Perhaps we do; but the requisition is not the less imperative if the 
author's intentions are to be realized. As it would be an achievement 
worthy the highest musical genius, by such a one only could it be 
accomplished. It will be effected one day or other, and SHAKSPEARE 
can afford to wait. 

The little that remained to us of Purcett in the present repre- 
sentation, was a sufficient evidence of his extraordinary power as a 
dramatic writer; and it was beautifully performed. A better singer 
than Miss P. Horton might have been found, but not a better Ariel. 
The greatest musical failure was the masque. The materials here are 
rich and ample, capable of being moulded at the musician's will, toa 
more splendid and varied display of his art. This ‘ majestic vision” 
ought to be what Ferdinand styles it, ‘harmoniously charming: ” but 
it was any thing else—a beautilul scenic display, interspersed with some 
very dull music. Our conviction is that music was designed to be the 
chief element of the masque, or Ferdinand’s emphatic epithet would 
else be inappropriate. It is all written in measured rhyme, and so 
contrived as tu be capable of being broken into song and chorus, or 
laid out with every power of variety and relief. These golden oppor- 
tunities, which SHAKSPEARE has cast at the musician’s feet, and en- 
joined him to use, no one has yet stooped to gather. 

We expected that Macreapy’s reverence for the text of SHAK- 
SPEARE would have occasioned his rejection of all “ baser matter,” even 
though that matter were DrypeEn’s; but his adherence to his author 
was not rigid. The song of ‘O bid your faithful Ariel fly,” was in- 
troduced in order to give Miss P. Horron the opportunity of singing 
LInLEy’s pretty melody; and Purce.t’s scene, ‘* Where does the black 
fiend of ambition reside?” was also interpolated, but out of its place, 
curtailed and smothered with the various stage noises which the 
prompter his at command. Having thus violated the integrity of the 
original text, there was no plea (except that at which we formerly 
hinted) for the exclusion of nearly all Purcett’s music. Perhaps the 
selection was made with reference to the musical capacity of the com- 
pany; and, thus regarded, was made wisely. This is the only excuse 
for the omission of ‘ Arise, ye subterranean winds,” ‘ Halcyon days,” 
* Come down, ye blusterers,” and the choruses ‘‘ Around we pace,” 
and “the Nereids and Tritons;” all of which were stock pieces at 
the Ancient Concerts in the days of their reputation. 

Macreapy is a man of too much good sense to misinterpret the 
spirit in which these remarks are made; which is any thing but queru- 
lous. All that was within his own province he has accomplished with 
surpassing excellence; but we have been desirous to call his attention 
to a subject which, though out of his peculiar walk of art, we hold to 
be perfectly essential to the representation of the Tempest. Perhaps 
the present generation cannot produce a composer competent to the 
duty we have pointed out. Weser was: how completely music can 
“enwrap and cast a spell upon the senses,” he knew—felt—proved. 
His was the imagination to conceive and the skill to exécute what 
SHAKSPEARE has shadowed out. We must await with patient hope the 
appearance of a kindred spirit. 
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MR. FRASER’S PERSIAN JOURNEY. 


Tues volumes contain the narrative of a journey from London 
to Tehran, and of a subsequent excursion through various parts 
of Persia. The object of the first trip was to convey despatches 
to our Ambassador in Persia; and the second, most probably, was 
undertaken with the diplomatic purpose of communicating with the 
minister of the future monarch, as well as to collect information 
touching the state of the country. 

After having been kept dangling an unconscionable time by the 
Foreign Office, for his papers, Mr. Fraser was finally despatched 
in December 1833. From London he posted day and night to Bel- 
grade; whence (save a short sojourn at Constantinople) he rode 
with his Tartar till he reached Tehran, a distance of 2,600 miles; 
resting only when nature was exhausted, or the snow-storms of 
Armenia and Koordistan rendered their mountains impassable. 
At Tehran he mingled with ministers ; saw the Shah; and partook 
in common with his diplomatic friends, Persian as well as Eng- 
lish, of the anxieties consequent upon the unsettled state of affairs. 
The sources of the public troubles were twofold. The first ori- 
ginated in the Monarch’s numerous progeny, who were “ pro- 
vided for” at the public expense, with “ governments,” where 
they fleeced the people and devastated the country. The second 
and still gloomier prospect arose from the Shah’s ill-health ; 
it being expected that on his death a general anarchy wouid 
ensue through the many competitors for his crown. Partly, as- 
we have divined, to collect information, partly to give hints 
and contsive plots with the Shah’s grandson* and his minister, 
Mr. Fraser joined them in camp; and afterwards travelled with 
the Prince's army, or with a slight escort, through various parts 
of Khorassan. 

The work is in the forms of letters; written with much vigour, 
vivacity, and skill,—the last, indeed, far too prominent, for the 
art of a practised penman obtrudes itself upon the miud, in the 
manner in which many incidents, landscapes, and scenes, are 
made the most of, and obviously worked up for effect. In little- 
known countries, like Persia, or Turkey in Asia, or even in the 
interior of Turkey in Europe, this is of no consequence, except 
that it occasionally throws a doubt upon the truth of the author’s 
pictures. But to spin out two long letters in describing a well- 
travelled journey from London to Semlin, when the writer never 
left his chaise save for necessary refreshments, and could not see 
above half of what he passed through, smacks too inuch of the 
bookmaker. The appetite of the reader also gets palied before the 
feast begins, independent of sundry misgivings as to the perfect 
genuineness of every dish. 

The work consists of two parts,—the first a Tatar (or to write 
English a Tartar) journey; the other a picture of Persia in its 
natural, social, and political features, Of “riding Tartar,” the 
reader may have often heard, or probably read; but he will never 
have met so complete a description of its nature and its perils as 
in the volume before us. The meaning of the word is to ride 
post; its derivation, from the Tartars, who were, and still con- 
tinue to be, the leading postmen. Although tiese men are mere 
messengers, the mode of relays never seems to have suggested 
itself to Oriental intellects; and hence one man always travels 
the whole distance, be it what it may. In better times and in 
passable roads, Tartars never, we believe, rested, save on horse- 
back, unless at the different post-houses where they changed 
horses and snatched a scanty meal: but mere travellers, journey- 
ing under their guidance, generally require a few hours’ sleep 
out of the saddle, after some days’ constant riding. By what 
training an iron constitution is enabled to undergo this toil, we 
cannot guess: what that toil may be, the reader will conceive, 
when he is informed that one Tartar rode two thousand miles in 
seventeen days. Nay, how Europeans unaccustomed to severe 
horse exercise, go through the feats they do, or say they do, is be- 
yond our comprehension. 

A few days journey, “Tartar,” requires some preparation ; but 
a ride of nearly three thousand miles in the depth of winter, 
through mountainous regions where there is scarcely a road, and 
where men and animals are frequently frozen to death, demanded 
a very careful equipment: and such was Mr. Frasgr's when he 
left Constantinople. 

“* My own equipment was, however, somewhat improved in point of com- 
pactness from its state when I left Semlin. Taught by experience, I had 
made further provision against the cold. Two pair of stockings, one of fleecy 


hosiery, such as gouty subjects wear, and the other of large thick worsted, 
covered my lower extremities; and over these were drawn the thick Tatar 
stockings and large boots I had already found so useful. I had cut down my 


* He was subsequently appoiated by the will of the Monarch. On his 
death, the expected outbreaks ensued; but England and Russia supporting the 
legitimate heir, he was enabled to overcome his competitors, 





Turkish shulwars to a more manageable size; and they, with cotton and 
chamois-leather drawers, besides a pair of English cloth pantaloons, bid fair to 
guarantee my lower man from the nipping blasts. That chamois leather forme 
an excellent protection for the traveller, for it assists greatly in ne out the 
wind, which, after all, is his worst enemy in cold weather; but it should be 
worn above the ordinary flannel, and not, as some persons have erroneously 
imagined, next the skin: indeed, it is best, as I believe, over flannel, shirt, and 
all: but wear it as they will, I should strongly recommend those who are likely 
to be exposed to much cold never to be without it. A stout flannel-lined long- 
skirted riding-coat, and a fur cloak, or rather gown, which I had procured at 
Frankfort, promised well for excluding the enemy from the ‘ nobler parts,’ as 
they are called, including, I presume, that important organ the stomach, to 
‘keep the cold out of’ which, by a liberal internal application of cordial drops, 
is the zealous business of many a good old gentleman and lady at home. But 
as my furs alone would have made a poor defence against rain or faliing snow, 
I had provided myself with a good Macintosh india-rubber cloak, which now 
did worthy service. My upper works were guarded by a travelling fur-cap, 
and sundry shawls and wrappers were at hand to comfort ears and nose in case 
of need.” 

The Tartars of course are capita! horsemen: however rugged 
the road or steep the ascent, on they go at the top of their speed, 
keeping their horse up, by some seeming miracle, or recovering 
him should he go down. Not less remarkable is the manner in 
which they get out of horses all the qualities that are in them, by 
sheer dint of a determination to take no excuse, and to spare no 
exercise of their heavy whip. As the postmaster is not always 
duly paid in Turkey, the animals he provides are frequently of the 
worst kind to look at, “ but good ‘uns to go.” The Tartar gallop 
has been described by other writers, but never with the spirit of 
Mr. Fraser. 

‘1 was calculating with some satisfaction on a peaceful stage, as we rode 
quietly along; but no sooner had we cleared the broken couatry, than ¢ Al-lah- 
e-ullah!’ once more roared out the Tatar; ‘ 44v0-hoo-hoo—eyah !’ echoed 
Soorajee, down comes the shower of blows, and off start the horses again full 
tilt. Again setting teeth and knees, I stuck close to my saddle and prepared 
for a tumble, horse aud man. Soon did we approach a ridge of rising grounds, 
which it was not unreasonable to imagine would bring us up; but ‘ quite the 
contrary ;’ a renewed volley of heavy thumps on the croups of the beasts, 
and a fresh and louder roar from Soorajee and Tatar, was all the notice taken 
of this new feature of the road. Up spring the horses, and away go their 
riders like hey-go-mad, over height and hollow, hill and dale: ‘the d—}!’ 
muttered I, internaliy, as I gathered up the reins with a firmer gripe, and 
looked at the gallant Tatar sitting like a rock, his looser garments flying in the 
wind, and the load-horses shrinking and skipping from his formidable whip, 
and bending and squattering along, so that I expected every moment to see 
their slender limbs snap and fly from under them. It was more like a gallop 
of the ‘wild huntsman,’ than any horsemanship of mortal strain. My blood 
curdled more than once as I saw the little animals urged down steep descents 
with sharp turns, where a false step would have tilted them over the rock, and 
every moment I Jooked for an accident. And false steps there were in abun- 
dance; but though down on knees, on breast, on nose, the skill of the Soora- 
jees and the spirit of the beasts saved the tumble and recovered them whea one 
would have sworn it was impossible. 

“* At last, by the blessing of Providence, we gained the height, where there 
was a bit of plain, and then away we scoured again. For a while, nota word ; 
the dirt flew in large clods from the heels of the horses, spattering the face and 
hitting heavy thumps on the breast of the hindmost of the party; and I’ in- 
stinctively inclined to the left, cut of the wake of the rest.” 


A mountain pass in Asia Minor. 


‘* Recrossing the river, which we now left, we ascended the valley of a tribu- 


tary stream to another tremendous pass, rendered still more formidable by, the 
obscurity of the night. Our approach to it seemed to be through the very 
bowels of the mountain, in the bed of a furious torrent, where no man could 
have imagined a path to have existence; and from which, turniog up a narrow 
fissure, we scrambled on in the darkness, leaving all to the instinct of our 
horses, till we emerged, far above, upon the very brink of a black abyss, along 
which we still continued ascending by a narrow, rocky, zigzag path, paved 
here and there, but without any parapets, for a height of, I suppose, six or 
seven hundred feet. It was a frightful tug. You must kaow that the Turks 


do not frost or sharpen their horses’ shoes, as we do, to keep them from slip-- 


ping on the ice ; and here was all ice and melting snow ; and the track was on the 
very verge of the precipice : there was no getting off to lead the horses, or walk ; 
we did not even dare to stop. It was neck or nothing; a breathJess scramble 
up—up; often holding on by the mane to keep from slipping off behind. 
Nothing but the conviction of this, and of my own helplessness, embarrassed 
with great boots glued to the stirrups by ice, and our heavy cloaks frozen rigid 
as a board in their folds, could have kept me in the saddle. The descent was 
not so long, but fully as dangerous, and even more borrible, for there’ you were 
constantly lookiag down into the black yawning gulf, from whence the- far-off 
sound of the wiater-torrent came roaring up in fits as the wind sighed dewn.the 
glen. The scenery was magnificent—perhaps darkness increased the effect. I 
do not know whether the mountains are very lofty, but the clouds were cir- 
cling round each tall spiry cliff, as if they were propping the heavy sky. Day- 
light might have detracted jfrom the grandeur and gloom—it scarcely could 
have lessened the toil or the danger; and well as I love mountain-passes- and 
mountain-scenery, I never desire to cross the Drekler-daugh pass again in a 
stormy wiater-night.” 

Looking out for subjects, Mr. Fraser has hit off more fully 
than former travellers, Turkish posters, Turkish post-horses, and 
Turkish soorajees or post-house grooms. Each he thought as 
bad as well could be, till he had to long for them amongst the 


Koords. 

Thus far of Turkey: we will close our present extracts with a 
touch of the Persians. Mr. Fraser's party has just struggled up 
the steep ascent of one of the frontier mountains, having deviated 
from the snowed-up road, to follow a track left by a caravan they 
had met of 

PERSIAN MULETEERS. 

The summit attained, we cast our eyes over—I will not say. enjoyed, ac- 
cording to the customary phrase—one of the most withering and hopeless- 
looking prospects of endless mountains of snow that ever greeted the inflamed 
optics of miserable travellers; it seemed as if, in truth, the moroing sun 
cowing forth could “‘ wake no eye to life in that wild solitude; ” and on these 
altitudes we continued, plunging down one side of a peak to mount up another, 
thus making our way along the crest of the ridge for several hours,. with a 
continuation of effurt quite exhausting, until our alpine ¢raject. terminated in 
one of the steepest and longest descents I ever made. I am certain we came 
sheer down an unioterrupted mountain-side of full three thousand feet in 
height, upon a little hollow, rather than a valley, of unbroken snow, in. which. 
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lay a village like a black-winged bat sleeping in a nest of eider-down. It was 
one of the severest things I ever hadtodo. There was no riding; my saddle 
came twice over the horse’s neck in the attempt, and then I gaveitup. It was 


ust one long slipping and scrambling-match the whole way down; and I got 
alf-a-dozen severe tumbles to help my poor wrenched back, by the heels of 
wy clumsy boots sliding from under me on the old frozen snow. 

We stopped awhile to put ourselves to rights and take breath, at the bottom ; 
and often as I have had occasion to admire the courage of Persian muleteers, I 
never did so more than at this moment, when, still panting with the exertion 
of merely descending, I looked back, and measuring the height from which we 
had stooped, reflected what the first ascent must have been. The caravan 
which opened this track had come from Khoee, and when they reached this 
little valley, and observed the state of the snow, knowing that the defile must 
be impassable, had taken the bold resolution of breasting up this precipitous 
acclivity, which, even when free from snow, would be considered as a 
desperate attempt. What, then, must the performance of it have been when 
the embarrassed animals had to flounder upwards, shoulder-deep in tough snow ? 
when not a moment could pass without Joads falling and going wrong ; horses 
and mules tumbling into holes, sinking, giving up, and all the other exciting 
Occurrences incident to such a struggle against difficulties that are often insur- 
mountable even in the plain? Verily, these rough, hardy muleteers merit a 
crown of honour for their perseverance, and a place for indefatigable courage 
beside the bold Soorajees of Turkey. 

Perhaps there cannot be a more interesting and exciting spectacle than the 
progress of a large caravan of mules and yaboos, conducted through the un- 
broken snow of a stage that has been shut up by drift or a heavy fall, by these 
Persian muleteers; and the behaviour of their animals is as gallant, as striking, 
astheir own. A large and powerful unloaded mule is generally chosen to lead 
on such occasions; and the animal, caparisoned in handsome harness, with bells 
and fringes, seems conscious of the trust that is reposed in, and ‘the exertions 
that are expected from him. Far from being dismayed at the laborious exertions 
that await him, he is ready to fight for the post of honour, and kicks and bites 
at any of the rest that attempt to pass him or to share his toils: with a saga- 
city that seems miraculous, he sinells out as it were the obliterated track, or 
searches for a fresh one in the most promising ground. Through the deep but 
even snow he plunges with unfaltering perseverance, listening occasionally to 
the shouts or directions of his master, until, quite done up, he is withdrawn to 
be replaced by a fresh leader. Does a wreath occur, he sinells about efor awhile 
to discover the soundest and shallowest purt, then boldly dashes at it with his 
full force, and never halts until he flounders through or gets so deeply entan- 
gled as to require help to effect his extrication. If the snow is very deep, there 
must be many such leaders put forward in front, for the track of one is not suf- 
ficient to open up a passage for the loaded beasts; and truly it is a fine thing to 
see these bold sagacious brutes performing the duty which they kuow falls to 
their share. The loaded animals follow with more caution, but their sagacity 
is scarcely less admirable. If they fall or stick, there is monientary flounder, 
and a strong effort to get free; but if this fails, they know as well as if they 
were endowed with reason, that they are powerless without the aid of men, so 
they lie quite composed in the snow till that aid comes; and then, to be sure, 
the practised manner in which they assist these efforts is wonderful. Then for 
the men; to see these hardy fellows, in their heavy felt coats or sheepskins, 
plunging after their beasts, now dashing forward to help the leaders through a 
bad step, in another moment loosing the load of a fallen mule, covered with 
snow ; often forced to carry the packages themselves for a considerable way, 
their mules now and then rolling head ever heels down the hill-side, and landing 
in the ravine below, themselves working on breast deep ahead with their long 
staves, to sound the depth of suspicious places. Then the shouting, and the 
whinnying, and the braying, and the ringing of bells, and the shrieks or cries of 
the passengers, who may be pent up in kajawahs or baskets on either side a 
mule, form altogether a scene of interest und excitement which it is not easy to 
forget. ’ 

In this notice we have covfined ourselves to the journey, and 
the first volume of Mr. Frasrx’s work: in our next number we 
shail take up the second volume, which seems to paint to the life 
the present condition of Persia. 








MONTGOMERY MARTIN'S EASTERN INDIA. 


Tuszsz two bulky volumes, comprising upwards of 1700 pages, 
complete Mr. Martin's abridgment from the official surveys of 
Dr. Bucuanan. A pretty close examination of their contents 
confirms the opinion we passed on the appearance of the first 
volume, that their uses aud their interest are both limited—the 
uses, to those who have some business connexion with the country, 
and who study the statistics of Dr. BucHANAN as a professional 
training; their interest, to men who have lived in the districts 
whose boundaries, rivers, towns, soil, tillage, woods, people, pro- 
duce, taxes, morals, manuers, and religion, they so minutely 
describe, and to whom a mere name not only suggests the original 
scene with all its images, but calls up associations of old thoughts, 
feelings, and companions. Mr. Martin covertly demurs to this 
opinion; stating that the East India Company have “ ordered a 
number of copies to be transmitted to India,” as they conceived the 
information this volume contained would be “ highly advantageous 
to their servants” there: and so, no doubt, would copies of the 
leases on an estate be “ highly advantageous” to the people 
Managing it; but the question is, whether they would have suf- 
ficient attraction to make three large books ? 

The districts subject to the Company, whose surveys are con- 
tained in the present volume, are five in number; their names are 
Bhagulpoor, Goruckpoor, Dinajepoor, Puraniya, and Ronggopoor. 
They are all situated on the Northern side of Bengal, stretching 
thence towards the Himalaya Mountains, but not réaching them, 
and the greater extent of territory lying on the right bank of the 
Ganges. Besides these surveys, Mr. Martin found in the library 
of the East India House, some manuscripts relating to the state 
or kingdom of Assam, from which he has compiled an account in 
imitation of Dr. BucHaNan’s. 

It will not be supposed, from what we have said of the character 
of the volumes, that they are altogether without value. On the 
contrary, they will no doubt furnish a laborious inquirer, who 
determined to study them for a purpose, with a great number of 
facts. So far as the provinces in question are concerned, (which, 
however, is a very small part of India,) they would be the next 
best substitute for an actual survey, abstracting the changes of 
thirty years, But still, they are mere parts of a subject, in- 





capable of filling or satisfying the mind, which has no direct 
object in view. 

Some of the circumstances which come out are striking. Not 
the least is the scanty population ; shown in the vast extent of fer- 
tile land, which is left in a state of nature, abandoned to jungle 
and wild beasts. Another feature is the helpless character of the 
poorer Hindoos. Abject and spiritless, they seem incapable of 
advancing, defending, or helping themselves. In the distant vil. 
lages, the poor inhabitants were the prey of robbers, till the Bri- 
tish Government cleared the country; and, so timorous and sub. 
missive do they appear, that Dr. BucHANAN alleges wild animals 
as a cause, not of stationary, but diminished population—the 
graminivorous beasts by devouring the crops, the carnivorous by 
eating the owners, or frightening themaway. And this deficiency 
in the power of yesistance appears characteristic of the nation, 
whether high or low: for they never seem to have been able to 
repeal an invader, or to protract a war. ALEXANDER was stopped 
by the climate ; the different Mahometan invaders have succeeded, 
according to their object, in expelling or subduing the existing 
dynasty; in internal quarrels between the Mussulmans and the 
aboriginal Hindoos, the latter have had the worst ; and it is need- 
less to refer to the British successes. 

Their general poverty, which the report clearly brings out, is 
also attributable to a similar constitutional cause; as well as their 
listlessness, and indisposition to exertion in order to benefit them- 
selves. Their numerous superstitions, and their implicit ad- 
herence to old custom, even when admitting it not to be binding 
on their conscience, is also of this nature. A Hindoo, in fact, 
will yield to nothing but necessity; before the res angusta dom 
the pride of caste and the influence of superstition give way; 

Jorced to work, be might perhaps advance his condition ; and they 
seem to be one of those nations where the Whig doctrine of 
government for the people can properly be put in force. 

These volumes will also serve to dissipate some ignorant notions 
upon the subject of the Hindoos. The temperance, for instance, 
of all the inhabitants of Hindostan, seems true only of a part. 
The mountaineers, who are exposed to a cold and nipping air, like 
a little stimelus; though some haye a philosophical forbearance, 
rarely seen amongst bibbers. 

HINDOO DRINKING. 

I had passed along a great part of their frontier without having been able to 
procure any intercourse sufficient to give mea knowledge of their manners; 
and I therefore determined to give a feast, which I was told would answer the 
purpose. At Ganggaprasad I invited those of the neighbouring hills, and gave 
them a dinner and drink. At Paingti I gave another entertainment. After- 
wards, so long as I continued in their neighbourhood, I was completely worried 
with their attentions. Flocks poured in with little presents of honey, and 
eager to give me information; and when I visited any of their villages, I found 
every door open. Our intercourse, however, always terminated in a solicita- 
tion for drink, a most extravagant fondness for which seems to be the greatest 
foible of the tribe. They are, however, good-natured in their cups; and one 
of them, who was brandishing a hatchet as he was dancing amidst a staggering 
crowd, readily gave it up to me, and seemed sensible of the propriety of my 
taking it. A custom which they observe in their dances clearly marks their 
insatiable desire for Jiquor. The chief person goes round the men and women 
of the party as they dance, and in their turns pours from a pitcher into the 
mouth of each what he thinks a reasonable quantity. When he has gone the 
round, another person takes the pitcher and helps the chief. No one helps him- 
self to the pitcher ; sensible that, so long as a drop remained, he could not re- 
move it from his lips. 

DOWNFAL OF A BLACK-MAIL NOBILITY. 

There are many chiefs of very high birth and extensive possessions, but no 
one lives in the splendour becoming such a situation. During the Muhamme- 
dan government, their undisciplined but gallant followers were always able to 
secure them in a considerable share of power and respectability ; so that, al- 
though the rude state of the arts nxied them of the means of suitable splen- 
dour, and their religious creed deprived them of the means of showing the con- 
vivial hospitality of our ancient barons, yet they had numerous attendants, 
both in the battle and chase, their usual occupations in the day, and a great 
variety of beauties to enliven their nights. The power of European discipline 
having rendered all resistance to law hopeless, its stern decrees having taken 
place, and the high-born chief, in custody, perhaps, of two or three bailiffs, 
whom he must pay for common civility, is obliged to hang on in daily attend- 
ance at the office of a collector of revenue, and to treat a beardless pepman as 
his superior in rank. Their kindred still hang round the chiefs with some de- 
gree of regard; but that consolation will soon cease; and so far as they think 
prudent, they naturally shun all intercourse with Europeans, and still more so 
with the native officers of government; their chief consolation is in the sports 
which their wastes afford, and their chief expenditure is in hawks, and the 
equipage necessary for the chase. There is not, therefore, one native in the 
district that lives in the splendour becoming a person of rank. Their houses at 
the best had been mean; and I did not see one that was not ruinous. 

TAKING CROCODILES. 

The fishermen in pursuit of the crocodile look for him in shallow parts, 
where some spots of the land project, with channels of water running between. 
In such places they find the crocodile basking on the land. On the approach 
of the canoe, he retires into the water, but goes only to a very little distance ; 
and by paddling slowly on and carefully observing the motion of the weeds and 
air bubbles that escape from his lungs, they soon discover where he is. They 
then fix loosely, on the handle of a long paddle, a strong barbed harpoon-iron, 
which is joined by a rope to the paddle; and, putting the harpoon gently down, 
find where the animal is. He is very sluggish, and does not move when they 
touch his side, so that they draw up the instrument and thrust it into his back 
without any dexterity. The animal flounces a good deal, but never attacks the 
canoe, which one stroke of his tail would instantly send to the bottom. He 
often, however, shakes out the harpoon ; after which, he neither seems to have 
an increase of ferocity nor shyness, but allows himself, as in the instance I saw, 
to be struck a second and third time, until he is secured and dragged on shore. 
He there flounces and snaps with his horrid jaws in a violent and dangerous 
manner; but a large bamboo being thrust into his mouth, he bites with such 
violence that he cannot readily disengage his teeth, and gives the people time 
to secure the gag by tying a rope round his jaws. He is then helpless. In the 
one which I saw caught, a ball fired through his head from a small fowling - 
piece instantly deprived him of motion; nor did he show almost any sign 0 
sensation when, immediately afterwards, the harpoon was torn from his backe 
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On the whole, the crocodile seems to be a stupid animal, and togpake but a poor 
resistance, considering his great power end the tremendous force of tail, jaws, 
and teeth, with which he is provided. The hardness usually attributed to his 
skin will appear, from the above account, to have been very much exaggerated. 
I have seen the crocodile, however, move with very great velocity; and have no 
doubt that in the pursuit of fish it uses great exertions of this kind; nor does 
it seem to be entirely destitute of cunning, as crocodiles have been repeatedly 
found lurking in the fords of rivers through which high-roads pass. Of this, 
indeed, I saw one instance ; and am assured that it is not uncommon. 

Good maps of each district accompany the volumes ; which are 
also illustrated by many cuts and plans, from the original draw- 
ings, of the buildings, the implements, and the costume of the 


people. 

ncn 

CAPTAIN HODGSON’S TRUTHS FROM THE 
WEST INDIES. 


Tue author of this volume was for several years stationed with 
his regiment in some of our West Indian Islands; and he has 
given the results of his experience to the public, in the shape of 
sketches of the character and conduct of the White society, espe- 
cially as regards its treatment of the Blacks. His motive for 
doing this, is not, he says, to revive past animosities, but to 
guard the friends of Negro freedom from supposing that because 
slavery is abolished their task is done. On the contrary, he infers 
from the power, language, feelings, and behaviour of the Planters, 
that, if they be not closely watched, they will establish a system 
of actual slavery, almost as bad as that which has been abolished. 

The author opens his volume with a passing sketch of Madeira; 
and thence proceeding tothe West Indies, pictures the Church, 
the Bench, the Bar, and the members of the Colonial beau monde, 
with their constituent qualities, as well as the Planters and ther 
Negroes: interspersing his general groupes with portraits of 
some publie functionary, and an account of the manner in which 
an insurrection was endeavoured to be stimulated in Trinidad on 
Apprenticeship coming into operation, by the Planters and their 
tool, Sir G. F. Hrxix, the pabhe defaulter, whom the Tories ap- 
pointed to the Coloiies, and the Whigs promoted. In fulfilling 
this task, Captain Honeson displays an amiable but somewhat 
lackadaisical disposition ; lively and agreeable powers of sketch- 
ing, though his forms seem none of the correctest, and his style is 
rather feeble; while he exhibits a taste for adorning nature by his 
own invention His feeling against the Planters appears very 
strong; and, without disputing the accuracy of his statements, 
we suspect that he often adduces individual exceptions as if they 
were toleraby fair samples from which the whole is to be judged, 
or applies to another world the conventional opinions of military 
or fashionable life, as if they were standards of universal appli- 
eation, This is part of his account of the West Indian “ store- 
keepers.” 

‘* A very exalted station is held by the tradesmen of the different islands, or, as 
I should more properly term them, the storekeepers ; for it would be an affront 
of the deepest dye to designate their shops by other than the epithet of store. 
Many of these gentlemen possess sugar-estates; have heavy mortgages on most 
of the properties; are slave-owners, and consequently, in every sense of the 
word, planters as well as tradesmen. These are, indeed, men of might; all 
the ready money of the colonies is in their possession ; and one word from them 
would imprison haf the settlements. They and their clerks constitute chiefly 
the exquisites of the West Indies; for them sigh the love-sick Creoles, for 
them maneuvre the match-making mammas. They are the stewards of every 
ball, the setters of every fashion, “ the observed of all observers.” A stranger, 
unaware of the importance of these characters, is not a little surprised on en- 
tering for the first time one of the stores, and purchasing an article at a tithe of 
the sum originally demanded, to receive an invitation to dinner, in terms pro- 
tecting and condescending, from the not very cleanly nor particularly honest 
personage behind the counter. Unhappy man, if he exhibit astonishment or 
fail to acknowledge with gratitude the attention! A cartel would be the inevi- 
table result ; for these gentry are mighty punctilious in points of honour; and, 
notwithstanding their surcharges and uncouthness of appearance, the shopmen 
standing behind the counter are nobles of the land, perhaps bearing the high- 
sounding rank of the Honourable Charles Sugar-Cane, Member of his Majesty’s 
Council; or Lieutenant-General Molasses, Commandant of the Royal Planta- 
tion Hussars. 

“So itis: in the shops of the West Indies are to be found more Honourables 
than ever attended a levee at St. James’s ; and few garrison towns in England 
couhl array so many officers as are occasionally to be seen tippling in the rum- 
shops of Barbadoes and Trinidad.” 

Without inquiring how much of this may be coloured or carica- 
tured, let us note a deeper truth than our superficial observer sees. 
Actions not bearing upon the universal laws of morality, are num- 
bered atmongst what theologians call ‘things indifferent,” and 
derive their value from the opinion entertained of them by any 
particular society. In England, the greatest social crime is 
poverty, especially half-covered by bad clothes; in the West In- 
dies, the greatest enormity is a black skin: and if it be said that 
abject poverty argues either misconduct, or vulgarity and sordid 
ideas, we apprehend that slaves, or slave-descended persons in the 
condition of social outcasts, are not, as a body, distinguished for 
much of spirit.or refinement. Again, there is no inherent virtue 
in any particular action—no inherent difference, requiring respect, 
between lounging through a street, or a barrack-yard, and up and 
down a store ; gazing from a club-window, anda shop-door ; deal- 
ing cards and taking up the money, and handing a person a 
commodity he wants and pocketing the price. The same 
may even be said of want of cleanliness, if necessarily in- 
curred: the dirt, for example, of a squire mired from shooting or 
the chase, or of an officer grimed by gunpowder or dust, is not in- 
herently superior to that of a man whose business leads him to 
handle molasses or sugar. But in England, a sense of ridicule, 
springing from social usage, is attached to men who display any 
approach to aristocratic manners when “in their business,” 















especially if it be of a sordid kind, or involve retail dealing. Where 


the circumstances of society are such that the gentry of the land 
stand behind a counter, there is nothing very extraordinary in 
their giving themselves those kind of patronizing airs, which many 
of the genus elsewhere display. We are not setting up the West 
Indians as models of behaviour. Men engaged in a pursuit of any 
kind, whether a trade, a profession, or a science, must want that 
unconscious and easy finish of manner which is acquired by those 
who are bred to nothing else. We can also readily believe, that the 
coarseness of thinking and feeling, inseparable from a slave popula- 
tion, should react upon manners: we can easily suppose too, that 
the narrowness of colonial ideas, springing froma paueity of objects, 
should show itself in a silly love of empty titles and fine uniforms. 
All we say is, that Captain Hopeson neglects the essential, to 
fasten upon the formal—-like the sciolist who held Augustus 
lightly for not wearing a shirt, 

The correctness of the following descriptions we cannot answer 
for, but they exhibit more discrimination; for the author notes, 
that apart from slavery the natural character is untouched. 

‘¢ T have listened with horror and astonishment to the rancorous sentiments 
issuing from female lips whenever in society the discourse happened to turn 
upon the Negroes. Ladies, who in England would have almost fainted at the 
bare idea of treading even upon a spider, will, after a very few months’ res‘ 
dence in the colonies, converse in an unconcerned tone on the number of 
lashes which had been inflicted during the morning on their own or their hus- 
bands’ slaves. I particularly remember entering rather suddenly a room with- 
out being announced, and there I beheld a Negress ou her knees before her 
young mistress, beseeching, with agonizing eloquence, that the flogging to 
which she had been ordered might be remitted. I heard her remind the mis= 
tress, that the sume breast had given them suck, that their infancy had been 
passed together, that they had married at the same time, at the same time be- 
rome mothers, and that from her milk the children of both had received sus- 
tenance. The reply was a cold, stern refusal of pardon. I even yet feel the 
chill which crept through my frame, when the poor woman, perceiving my 
presence, dashed herself at my feet, and, convulsingly clasping me, implored 
my mediation. I was successful: but, to rise to the highest honours of my 
profession, I would not supplicate a mortal as I supplicated on this occasion. 

‘*T have seen young and lovely women turn from chanting the most sentimental 
songs, to issue directions for the immediate whipping of a slave who had mis- 
laid a piece of music ; and then revert to their warbling, unmoved by the cries 
of the victim undergoing the punishment in the yard. 

“‘T have likewise seen Negro servants appear with their shoulders all scarred 
and festered from the recent lash, and been lispingly told by the respective mis- 
tresses (mild and gentle beings, too, strange as it may seem, where the odious 
‘‘ Blacks” were not concerned,) that these records of English female humanity 
had been imprinted on the “ worthless” creatures for being absent when they 
were required to fan away mosquitoes. 

‘‘ J have known of ladies, and those, too, of rank and reputation in the society 
of the place, who were in the habit of often with their own hands inflicting 
corporal punishment on their slaves; and in one instance, in the island of 
Trinidad, the fair executioner performed the operation with such determined 
vigour and severity, as to render it incumbent on Government to bring the cir- 
cumstance before the judicial authorities.” 

The legal profession is thus described— 

“ Almost every island is graced with its First Judge and its Second Judge, its 
Attorney-General and its Solicitor-General, with barristers and attornies to 
repletion. Government have extreme difficulty in inducing gentlemen of any 
talent or reputation at the English bar to accept even the highest professional 
appointments in the West Indies; as, independently of the noxious climate, and 
still more noxious society to which they would be exposed, the different salaries 
have been reduced to so miserable a pittance, that the holders, so far from being 
enabled to lay up a trifle for the winter of life, would find it barely possible to 
exist with common respectability. Thus the individuals filling important legal 
offices, are too often personally connected with the colonies, by possessing there- 
in sugar-plantations; which consideration alone has led them to take the situa- 
tions; or they are of so ruined a fortune, perhaps reputation, as to renderan 
absence from their country desirable. In either case, it may be doubted whether 
they areexactly the characters to mete out justice, “ without partiality, favour, 
or affection.” But the evil stops not here. In their train follow a band of 
satellites, whom it would indeed be impossible to paint to the life. They re- 
semble that class of persons quaintly designated in England hedge-attornies ; 
and as their briefs come wholly from the planters, who have likewise the power 
of distributing, what is even more esteemed, martial rank, they are prepared to 
find good law for every act of villany and oppression. Against these odds, 
what can avail the voice of the poor Negro, erying for redress ? 

«* From these people good breeding or refinement cannot be looked for; rude 
and boisterous contradictions must be expected and pardoned: but notwith- 
standing my being thus prepared, I confess I could not witness without amaze- 
ment the extraordinary scenes occasionally exhibited in their courts of justice— 
scenes to which, in comparison, those at our own Middlesex Sessions, or even 
those at the Recorder’s Court at Cork, shine replendent with dignity. The 
lie is frequently given from the Bench to the Bar, and of course retorted from 
the Bar to the Bench: the Secretary for the Colonies has frequent appeals 
from the mutual recriminators, and the Governor-General of the Islands is oc- 
sionally called upon to suspend a Judge. 

“ All, therefore, is anarchy, violence, and vulgarity, in the higher courts, and 
increased anarchy, violence, and vulgarity, in the minor, Sometimes one 
magistrate orders the constables to conduct a brother magistrate to the gaol; 
while he that is thus sentenced seizes the constable by the throat, and defies his 
enemy to fulfil the threat. All this in the presence of numerous gangs of slaves, 
whom the party to which these well-conducted gentlemen belong represent as 
inaccessible to reason, and to whom subordination or obedience to the laws cannot 
be taught.” 

Of the state of morals in the West Indies, Captain Hopason 
draws a deplorable picture. As the abolition of slavery, let it be 
defeated how it may, will atleast put an end to the most revolting 
parts of this subject, it seemed scarcely needful to recur to it. A 
far more important point is, the future conduct of the Planters, 


and the future condition of the Islands. , 

According to Captain Hopeson, the grand aim of the Plant- 
ers will be to establish a sort of serfdom, or local preedial sla- 
very, by means of police and vagrant laws. It requires no parti- 
cular knowledge to see, that a party domiuant in every sense— 
in the Legislature, in the Executive, in wealth, in society, and in 
education—could by stringent enactmeats, vigorously executed, 
effect this purpose. A law forbidding ‘ocations upon waste land, 
and restraining every man from leaxing his own district without 
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the permission of the authorites, (that is, of the Planters,) if its 
violation was enforced by severe enactments and unflinchingly 
carried into effect, would place the majority of the Blacks at 
the disposal of the Whites. Couple this with the poverty 
and ignorance of the Negroes—the practice of agreements of 
the nature of apprenticeship indentures for plantation labour— 
together with the power of Magisterial (that is, Planter) punish- 
ment for their violation; and it is very easy to conceive a 
state of bondage, not exactly like Tropical slavery or European 
serfdom, but, as far as the free agency of the slave is concerned, 
quite as bad as either. 

Of the disposition of the Pianters to care for themselves no one 
entertains a doubt. They proved it during their long contests 
with the Abolitionists; they proved it by the manner in which 
they tried to nullify the Apprenticeship; their adroit bamboozle- 
ment of Lord GLENELG in procuring permission to import “ Hill 
Coolies ” is further evidence ; and Captain Hopason furnishes a 
still stronger case in point, which also shows how even European 
subjects, by blood if not by birth, may be kidnapped and held for 
s0me time ina state of bondage. When the Abolition Act was 
finally passed and about to be carried into effect, the Piauters 
imported numbers of Portuguese peasantry. They were en- 
gaged at Madeira and Fayal, under false and exaggerated re- 
presentations, to indenture themselves as apprentices for seven 
years to labour in the West Indian Islands. They were trans- 
ported in vessels secretly despatched, and fitted up for the purpose, 
and which landed their cargoes before reporting themselves at 
the Customhouse. Ignorant of the language, customs, and 
laws of the Colonies, they were perfectly helpless; and were on 
their arrival immediately sold to the highest bidders ; carried off 
to different plantations ; set to work with the Negroes; fogged 
worse than they—it would appear, because, not being slave 
apprentices, they had none of the advantages the law provided 
for the Blacks ; ill-fed, over-worked, and imprisoned when they 
tried to escape. What the mortality might have been ia other 
colonies, our author igs unable to tell; in Trinidad two-thirds 
perished within two years. Truly the Hill Coolies have had a 
lucky escape from the teuder mercies of the Colonial Secretary. 

Of the future prospects of these Colonies it is very difficult to 
speak. If the Planters are left to themselves, or nominally re- 
strained by some juste milieu system, they will probably succeed 
in establishing a form of servitude, better no doubt than the old 
slavery, but not to the extent of twenty millions sterling. If the 
Planters be tightly reined in, and freedom of locomotion with a 
facility of location be granted to the Negroes, cultivation will lan- 
guish, or be partially discontinued. Looked at in any way, the 
Abolition Act appears a failure. When noticing the Life of Wit- 
BERFORCE, we intimated doubts as to whether his efforts had 
really benefited the African race, speaking of the Negroes out of 
as wellas iz our Colonies. As matters may eventually turn out, it 
seems questionable whether much real benefit will have accrued 
even to the slaves in British possessions, from the measures which 
he and his followers forced upon the Executive; for they have 
been striving against the nature of things. Leaving prudence, 
experience, and historical deductions behind them, they have en- 
deavoured to do in the Colonies, per saltum, what with the advan- 
tages of language, colour, race, and religion, took many centuries 
to accomplish in Europe—to fit the slave for civilized freedom. 
Admitting fully the innate difficulties of the subject, and the 
difficulties of dealing with the tempers both of Planters and 
Abolitionists, we suspect that a law of annexation to the land, (or 
at least a law forbidding the separation of husband, wife, and child- 
ren,) authorizing manumission at a maximum price, together with 
general regulations for the wellbeing of the slaves, would have 
been more certain and successful in its operation than Lord Stan- 
LEY’s measure. At present, there is nothing certain but the loss 
of twenty millions. 





FINE ARTS. 
PROGRESS OF ENGRAVING. 


Taxtnc advantage of the fallow-time in the field of art, we have cast 
& retrospective glance at the state of the late harvest of publication, 
and investigated the prospect of the print crop for next season; and 
the result is alike favourable to the taste of the purchasers, the spirit 
of the publishers, and the skill of the artists. The day of the “ Flow- 
ers of Loveliness” is gone by: the public begin to nauseate these 
sickly, flaunting weeds; they le been forced into an ephemeral ex- 
istence, and their decline will be even more rapid than their growth. 
The expense of rearing them is inversely proportioned to their worth; 
and the speculators find themselves in a falling market. ‘The facility 
with which these meretricious publications are got up renders compe- 
tition easy: a picture by WILKIE or LaNDSEER cannot be so readily 
rivalled; and publishers are beginning to find that th¢ best works are 
the safest investment and yield the surest profit, being above the influ- 
ence of fashion. 

Looking back, we find such fine works as LanpsEeEr’s “ Bolton 
Abbey,” and Wirkte’s “ Maid of Saragossa,” in mezzotint by Cousins, 
Witktie’s “ John Knox Preaching,” and Newron's ‘ Sterne and the 
Grisette,” in line by Doo, enjoying not only the high reputation the 
deserve as productions of art, but extensive popularity. First proofs 
of Bolton Abbey bear a high premium; and though a line plate is 
not soon exhausted, choice proofs of the Knox keep their price ; and 
the publisher, Mr. Moon, the most liberal and enterprising entrepre- 
neur of engravings, has no reason to regret the expenditure of 5,000/. 
on that single plate. “ The Spanish Mother” and “ The First Ear- 
ring,” two smaller plates from Wu1ixte, ought not to be overlooked in 
this retrospect ; nor the pair of LanpsEER'’s Mourning Dogs, and his 
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darling little “ Pets "—a child feeding a fawn; all of which are en. 
graved in line. The past season, too, has been marked by the com. 
mencement of a great undertaking—Finpen’s Gallery of British Art. 
and we must not forget the “ National Gallery” of the Associated 
Engravers, which is making sure and solid though slow and silent pro- 
gress: both works are employing the first talent in line engraving. ¢* 

Six volumes of fac-simile sketches, in tinted lithography, have 
been also added to the list of publications addressed to the more 
cultivated taste. Of these, STanrifLp’s, StpNry Cooper's, and 
JosErpH Nasn’s, are preeminent in pictorial beauty; while Mr, 
Vivian's in Spain, Ricuarpson’s on the Continent, and Herring's 
of the Danube, possess claims to admiration that have not been over. 
looked. Sranrtetp’s Sketches have not had the extensive popularity 
anticipated for them: they are not found so worthy of his fame as was 
expected ; moreover, they were not lithographed by the artist himself, 
as were those of Harpinec, Prout, Lewis, and Nasu. 

In regarding the state of publication with reference to the popular 
taste for pictures, Burnert’s noble enterprise of engraving a series 
of good and cheap plates from the best designs of the great masters, 
ought not to be passed over. As yet only three of RapHAEL’s Car. 
toons have appeared: but the progress of the series is only interrupted, 
he has not abandoned bis intention; and we hope he wil! be encouraged 
to proceed with it beyond the Cartoons. Unfortunately, the prints 
are too cheap to make it worth the while of publishers to “push” 
them ; and how much the success of the finest work depends on the 
activity of sellers, all who are acquainted with the machinery of pub. 
lication well know. 

More recently, we have had Mitter’s brilliant line-engraving of 
Turner’s splendid view of “ Venice”—a picture equally beautifal 
and wonderful, despite its faults: it is a first-rate performance, and 
worthy to range with his beautiful view of Cologne and Caticorti's 
Rotterdam. ‘There are no fewer than four of Turner's landscapes in 
the engravers’ bands,—namely, ‘* Mercury and Argus,” “ Regulus,” 
and ** Ancient and Modern Italy ;” all to be executed in the finest line 
manner, by Wittmore, Danrei Witson (pupil of Miter), and 
others. ‘TurNeER’s popularity in black and white seems to increase 
with his unpopularity in colours. To be sure, the four forthcoming 
plates are all the speculation of one publisher, Mr. Moon ; but he is too 
much a man of business to risk such large sums on unproductive works, 
and no one knows better the value of a fine picture to back his seduc- 
tive eloquence. Till we heard of this circumstance, we were appre- 
hensive that TurNER’s reputation was on the wane; for, stopping to 
admire his “ Cologne,” that hung high up and dim with dust in a print- 
seller’s shop, we were told that it had not been successful; and the 
publisher of the “ Venice,” we believe, connects greater ideas of profit 
with Grant's “ Meeting of the Royal Hounds on Ascot Heath,” 
than with it. The one will be prized when the other is forgotten ; but 
your trader looks to a quick return. Pictures like Grant's, including 
portraits of all the ‘swell sportsmen” of the West end of Cockney- 
dom, looking as if they were sitting to the painter, and conscious of 
the unimpeachable “ ton” of their costume and air, cannot fail of being 
profitable; and we are not at all surprised at his being commissioned 
to paint the aristocratic foxhunters of Melton Mowbray as a compa- 
nion, the success of which is equally certain: but, excepting that they 
are produced by means of paint and canvas, such productions have less 
to do with “ fine art” than Nirov’s sporting- books with literature. 

Of the mass of portraits of the Queen—amounting to nearly fifty, 
of one sort or another—the same may be said; but Cuaton’s picture 
of her Majesty in her state robes—which, apart from the merit of the 
likeness, is the only one combining truth and elegance—is a superb 
work of art. Coustns's mezzotint, however, rich as it is in the re- 
sources of his style, and a masterly translation into black and white, 
does not reflect the brilliancy of the original ; in fact, mezzotint cannot. 
A difference like that between clouds and sunshine, or twilight and 
daylight, is seen in comparing the pictorial effect of the picture and of the 
print: but as regards the resemblance merely, we prefer the plate ; it is 
less ideal, but more truly characteristic. Doo should have engraved 
this matchless piece of water-colour painting in line; no other mode 
could preserve the daylight purity and splendour of the colouring. 

The Reginamania in the world of art is now taking a wider range— 
from the Queen to the Coronation. Besides another portrait of her 
Majesty in the coronation-robes, GEorce Hayter is employed upon 
a large portrait picture of the august ceremony, to be published by 
Messrs. Hopcson; and Paruis is getting up another for Mr. Moov. 
The latter publisher also has put WILkte’s picture of “ The Queen's 
First Conncil” into the engraver's hands; and we are told that the 
painter has profited by the severe strictures passed on it to improve 
the likenesses. Every picture that WILKIE paints, however, is sure to 
be engraved: Doo has got his “ Cotter’s Saturday night ” to produce 
in line ; and four of his early works are on the eve of publication,— 
namely, “ The Village Festival” in the National Gallery, and “ The 
Card-players,” both in mezzotint, by CHarLes Lewis; and “ The Only 
gal ” and “ The Recruit,” in line, by ENGELHEART and CHARLES 

ox. 

Six pictures by Epwin LANDsEER are also in progress: one of them, 
by the way, is just out—‘ The Children of the Marquis of Abercorn,” 
—an infant lying in the cradle playing with its coral, and a little girl 
hugging up a pet puppy from the threatened wrath of a noble blood- 
hound. he group of the Duke of Sutherland’s children dressing up a 
fawn, is to form a companion to it. Both are engraved by Cousins; 
who is also engaged on the ‘ Hawking Party,” with portraits of Lord 
and Lady Francis Egerton, as a pendant to Bolton Abbey: the nobler 
personages are the least interesting feature in the picture, being 
eclipsed by the horses and hawks; but few will quarrel withthis. The 
etching which we saw at Mr. Moon's is very spirited and forcible, 
and gives promise of a fine plate. The “ Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society” and the “ Queen’s Pets” will also enrich the port- 
folios of the collectors of LANDSEER’s works; and a companion to the 
inimitable “ Jack in Office” is announced. 

It will be seen that the current of publication runs somewhat too 
exclusively in favour of Wrixte, LANDSEER, and Turner: why have 
we nothing of CaLtcott’s, of LEstte’s, of MactisE’s? to say nothing 
of Hitton, Erry, and painters of that stamp. EastLake’s exqu!- 
site picture of “ Pilgrim’s coming in Sight of Rome,” is, however, 
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engraving in line by Doo; and we were glad to see, from a proof of 
the etching, that it is in a forward state. A mezzotint by Lucas of 
Hanrpine’s view of “ Venice” will shortly enable us to compare his 
with Provr’s and Turner’s. Hanvey’s homely but characteristic 
pictures of the “ Battle of Drumelog” and the Scottish sport of “ Curl- 
ing,” are. neatly finished ; and Buryet will soon turn out of hand 
Au.an’s picture of “ Burns in his Cottage,” intended a3 a companion 
to the same painter’s picture of Scott in his study. We will not swell the 
goodly catalogue with plates of minor importance and temporary inte- 
rest: these we shall not fail to be reminded of as they appear; for 
Messieurs the Publishers are especially careful to procure the best 
possible advertisement of a new portrait or some trifle of the day, by the 
timely transmission of an impression for critical notice, while works of 
higher consideration often lag behind, or are forgotten altogether. On 
reference to the file of the Spectator, we find that the record of publication 
is far less complete than we desire it to be, owing to this short-sighted 
policy; and as we do not choose to be guided in our selection of sub- 
jects for remark by the discretion of interested parties, we shall in 
future notice the current novelties in engraving as they appear, accord- 
ing to their relative value. We propose therefore to revive an old 
custom, and take an occasional “ peep at the print-shops; ” by which 
we can see enough of the engravings to enable us to speak generally 
of their merits, for the information of our readers; reserving a more 
attentive scrutiny for such as are worthy of it among those that reach us. 








THE ARMY. 

War-Orrice, Ocr. 19.—3d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. E. A. Hawker, from the 

83th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice D. Lutyens, retired upon half-pay. Ist Regt. of Foot 
—A. Anderson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Mangin, who retires. 30th Foot 
Lieut. E. Smith, from the haif-pay of the 8ist Foot, to be Lieut. vice Armstrong, ap- 
pointed Paymaster to the 7th Drag. Guards, 32d Foot—Brevet Major H, Reid to be 
Major, without purchase, vice Palk, deceased; Lieut. T. White to be Capt. vice Reid ; 
Ensign J. E. Money to be Lieut. vice White ; Gent. Cadet W. T. Cole, from the Royal 
Military College, to be Ensign, vice Money. 33d Foot—Lieut. J. Johnston to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Adair, who retires; Ensign J. Knight to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Johuston; J. B. Neil, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Knight. 47th Foot— 
Lieut. W. C. Caldwell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Michell, who retires ; Evsigu W. 
W. Rooke to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Caldwell ; R. S. Torrens, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Rooke. 52d Foot—- Capt. R. J. N. Kellett from the halfpay un- 
attached, to be Capt. vice R. K. Hill, who exchanges; Lieut. J. A. Vigors to be Capt, 
by purchase, vice Gunning, who retires; Ensign V. A. Surtees to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Vigors; L. W. Peacocke, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Surtees. 55th 
Foot—Ensign A. H. Harris, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bayly, who retires; G, 
King, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Harris. 68th Foot—R.G, Jephson, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wynne, promoted; Assist.-Staff-Surg. J. Carter, M.D. 
to be Surg. vice R. Williams, M.D. who retires upon half-pay. 76th Foot— Lieut. E. H. 
Smith to be Capt. by purchase, vice Chipchase, who retires; Ensign T. Tydd to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Smith; Ensign H. A. G. Evans, from the lst West India Regt. 
to be Ensign, vice Tydd. 80th Foot— Ensign G. D. Pack to be Lieut. by purchase. 
vice North, who retires; C. R. Maxwell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Pack. 
$2d Foot— Lieut. W. H. Hollis, from the half-pay of the 57th Foot, to be Lieut. (re- 
paying the difference he received), vice Quill, promoted, 

Rifle Brigade—Second Lieut. Archibald Earl of Cassilis to be First Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Drummond, who retires; F. F. J. Morrice, Gent. to be Second Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Earl of Cassilis. 

Ist West India Regt.—J. H. Musket, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Evans, 
appointed to the 76th Foot. 

Hospital Staff—To be Assist-Surgeons to the Forces--F, Baillie, Gent. and F. 
Foaker, Gent. 

Memorandum—The Christian names of Assist.-Surg. Clark, of the 95th Foot, are F. 
Hobson, and not F. Robson. 

The name of the Lieut, of the 42d Foot, who was appointed Paymaster of that Regt. 
on the 12th of October 1838, is J. Wheatley only, and not F, J, Wheatley, 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Oct. 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED 

Barber and Green, Biimingham, brass-founders—Stevens ‘and Pardon, Bell Yard, 
Temple Bar, printers—New and Loxley, Evesham, Worcestershire, mercers— Lowther 
and Crabb, Liverpool, dealers in pickles—Ricket and Sons, Tenter Ground, Goodman’s 
Fields—Engstréms and Co, Liverpool, merchants—Willimott and Son, Cambridge, 
butchers—Willoughby and Davis, Russell Street, Drury Lane, inventors of Thurston’s 
improved patent india-rubber-cushions—Gross and Spurling, Ipswich, grocers—Sut- 
cliffe and Co. Dudley Hill, Yorkshire, worsted spinners—W. P. and C. Down, War- 
uinster, innkeepers—Yates and Irving, Northallerton, mercers—Stone and French, 
Brighton, painters—Simpsou and Co, Birmingham, coach-platers—King and Godfrey, 
Odiham, Hampshire, maltsters. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Berrrince, Josern, Birmingham, timber-merchant, to surrender Oct. 30, Nov. 27: 
solicitors, Messrs. Taylor aud Co. Bedford Row ; and Mr. Barlow, Birmingham. 

Graves, Henry, Strand, tailor, Oct. 24, Nov. 27: solicitor, Mr. Fisher, Bucklers- 
bury ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

_Jackson, CuaRteEs, Great Newport Street, Westminster, feather-bed-maker, Oct. 25, 
Nov. 27: solicitors, Messrs. Naylor, Great Newport Street ; official assignee, Mr. Gib- 
son, Basinghall Street. 

_Lavrance, Sosepu, Bucklersbury, Manchester, woollen-warehousemen, Oct. 26, 
Nov. 27: solicitors, Messrs. Fox and Meek, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Turquand, Copthall Buildings. 

Weaver, Tomas, Lower Street, Islington, butcher, Oct. 24, Nov. 27: solicitor, Mr. 
Robson, Clifford’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Ironmonger Lane. 

Witirams, Joun Davin, Carmarthen, ironmonger, Oct. 30, Nov. 27: solicitors, 
Messrs, Clarke and Medcalf, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Harley, Bristol. 

a DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 6, Bishop, Greenwich, grocer—Nov. 6, J. H. and G. L. Page, Queen Street, 
Cheapside, stationers—Neov. 7, Cochrane, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, bookseller— 
Nov. 7, Baker, St. Jolin Street, Clerkenwell, distiller—Nov. 8, Stuart, Pall Mall, 
milliner—Nov. 8, Mason, Pickett Street, Strand, bookseller—Nov. 8, Davies, Noble 
Street, straw-hat-manufacturer—Nov. 8, Davy, New Church Street, Lisson Grove, 
linendraper—Nov. 10, Evans, Woolhampton, Berkshire, innkeeper—Nov. 7, Hogarth 
senior, Great Yarmouth, coach-proprietor—Nov. 8, Comely, Compton, Hampshire, 
cattle-salesman—Nov, 7, C, and J. Anthony, Devonport, grocers, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 6. 

Coombe, Launceston, builder—Dale, Manchester, chemist—Brycesou, Great Queen 
Street, brass-manufacturer—Mayo, Ayte, Twickenham, victualler—Peake, George 
Street, New Road, licensed-victualler—Nixon, Stoney Stratford, surgeon, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

M‘Atrine, James, Edinburgh, maltster, Oct. 23, Nov. 6. 





Friday, Oct. 19 
a PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
. rayson and Clarabut, Sandwich, drapers—Ashworth and Gimber, Great Carter 
a. licensed dealers in beer—J. and J, Rolls, Canal Bridge, Old Kent Road, floor- 
a manufacturers—Decost and Middleton, Elizabeth Street, St. George’s-in-the East, 
Se an nabante— Atkinson and Aldren, Lancaster, grocers—M‘Knight and Co, 
. iffnal, Shropshire, linendrapers—J. and J. G. Briggs, Leicester, coach-proprietors— 
angeay and Gabriel, Roll’s Buildings, veterinary surgeons—Collins and Hum- 
preys, Birmingham, chemists—Moore and Co, Leeds, merchants—J. and T. Wade, 
oe Shropshire, pper-manufacturers—Holland and Fallows, Wigan, linen manu- 
ps ner i Earl and Son, Kingston upon-Thames, lightermen—Dean and Co. St. Paul’s 
ae yard, war ven—Scholefield and Jones, Birmingkam, nail-manufacturers 
ch illis and Green, Brewer Street, Golden Square, dancing-masters—A, and R. Nield, 
a aw Edge, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—G reenwood and Foulds, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
og makers—Yorke and Co, Peterborough, bankers; as far as regards J, Yorke— 





Healey and Co. Rochdale, cotton-spiuners—Boyce and Son, Aston, Warwickshire, 
brassfounders—Burlingham and Co. Evesham, Worcestershire, ironmongers; as far as 
regards Burlingham—Deakin and Proctor, Lane End, Staffordshire, manufacturers of 
earthenware—Benzie and Allen, Liverpool, cart-owners—Hall and Co, Thamwell Gate, 
Durham, tanners. 

BANERUPTS. 

Anperson, Georae, Brompton, wine-merchant, to surrender Oct. 30, Nov. 30: soli- 
citor, Mr. Gargrave, Buckingham Street, Strand; official i , Mr. Whit 
Basinghall Street, 

Brapsuaw, Joun, Manchester, provision-dealer, Nov. 2, 30: solicitors, Messrs. John= 
son and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Scholes and Neild, Manchester. 

Diaeon, Francis senior, Thetford, Norfolk, tanner, Oct. 29, Nov. 30: solicitors, 
Mr. Dufaur, Queen Anne Street; and Mr. Pillans, Swaffham, Norfolk. 

Harritt, Ranpvz, Willenhall, Staffordshire, ironmonger, Nov. 3, 30: solicitors, 
Mr. Dove, Carey Street; and Mr. Barnett, Walsall. 

Lawrancr, JoserH, Bucklersbury, Manchester-warehouseman, Oct. 26, Nov. 27: 
solicitors, Messrs. Fox aud Cheek, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, 
Copthall Buildings. 

Suarp, Epwarp, Melton Mowbray, draper, Oct. 31, Nov. 30: solicitors, Messrs. 
Bell and and Co, Bow Churchyard. 





DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 12, Watson, Crawford Street, linendraper—Nov.12, Harrison, Nottingham, 

hatter—Nov. 14, Wilkin, Wigton, Cumberland, cattle-dealer—Nov. 10, Skinner, Green- 

ham, Berkshire, brewer—Nov. 12, J. Watson junior, Marton, Lincolnshire, saddler— 

Nov, 13, Prince, Chesterfield, leather dresser—Nov. 12, Kinch, Manchester, warehouse- 

man—Noy. 13, Farguson, Petworth, liuendraper—Nov. 12, Balding, Southampton, 

currier—Nov. 13, Wrigley, Halifax, silk-waste spinner—Nov. 26, Newton, Manchester, 
licensed-victualler— Nov. 15, Bolderston, Liverpool, grocer, 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be show to the contrary, on or before Nov. 9. 
Cole, Oxford, wine-merchant—Austin, St. Mary Magdalen, Sussex, builder—Hea- 
word, Brinksway, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer, 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


























|Saturday| Monday| Tuesday|Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent.Consols......- 944 943 943 93% 93% 93 
DittoforAccount.......+. 944 943 943 94 93% 93% 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,..../93% ex d 93¢ 93% 9324 923 93 
34 per Cents. Reduced ..../101 ex dj} 101 1003 1003 1003 100% 
New 3¢ per Cents.........| 102¢ 1025 1¢2. 1014 101g 101¢ 
Long Annuities.......... 15 ex d 15% 15} 154 15 15k 
Bank Stock,8 perCt....++.)203gexd} 2044 2044 204 — 2044 
India Stock,104 p Ct..... | o— a 262 263 261¢ 
Exchequer Bills,2d.p.diem.| 68 pm 70 70 63 63 65 
Iudia Bonds, 3 per Cent,..| —— | 70 pm 70 7 — 63 

} 














"FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday evenings) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 84 Mexican (deferred)... 5 p. Ct! — 
5 — ae 
















Austrian sesecseseees { 109¢ | Ditto, (Ditto)..... 6 | 15 
Belgian ...ccseee oe FD 104 Mississippi (New).....6 -~ | 9hexd 
Braailian...ccccccccee ds = 78+ . Neapolitan of 1824....5 — io 
Buenos Ayres......... 6 — — = New York(payble.1858) 5 — 94 
Chilian ........ cooeee GG — — _§Ditto Vitto 1837) 6 — — 
Colombian of 1824 ....6 — DBE | Ohio... .cccoccccccccs a — 
Danish.......+- esesend — 74¢ | Pennsylvania (pay 1858)5 — 96 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 54 Peruviau .cseeeecevees _ —_ 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 100¢ Portuguese .....es0002 3 — 203 
French. ccccccccccccees 3 — | SIF 50c Ditto ...ccccccecesee 3 — 73 
IttO. ..cecseccecccses © — |LO9F 25c Ditto New ..cccccceee Sd — 32 
Greek of 1825.....662. 5 — —  Prussian...... ecccceen ts — — 
Louisiana, -5 — 95;  Russianof1822.......5 — 112 
Mexican 5 — | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — — 
Ditto ...cccceceeeeees 6 — | 22¢ | Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 17z 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines cakes —- Commercial Docks.. ‘ 


eeree eereeie 









Bolanos .....+e+- enks +»| 94  |Eastand West India. «| 110 
Brazilian Imperial .....0.+ee0¢] —-— ||London......cccescccccsseccce 61 
Det TROD ccc cnaciccecceds oe 94 | St. Katherine ..........seee00 | 107 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) .} —— | Hibernian Joint Stock Bank... | —— 
United Mexican ...... eeeeeees| —— | London Westminster Bank .... 23% 
Australian Agricultural........| —— (National Provincial Bank..... 35 





304 | Provincial Bank of Ireland .... 42¢ 
23 | 
GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, OCT, 19. 

Wheat continues to meet an improved sale, and there has been some further demand 
for Old Wheat for shipment to the north at an advance of ls. per quarter, whilst fine 
new also sells on rather better terms. Barley, Beans, and Peas fully support Monday’s 
prices, and the Oat trade is firm on quite as good terms. 


Canada Company 
General Steam Na 

















s. se ’. s. s Be 

Wheat,Red New 60to63 Rye, New.. -. 86 «. 38 Oats, Peed. 21 .. 24 
ine 64... 67 Barley, Stained 30.. 43 «2 43) Fine... 24 .. 26 
White, 62..66 Malting...... 35... 36 9 -44..46| Poland...23.. 25 
ine 67 .. 69 Malt, Onlinacy. 50..55 Beans, Ticks... 30.. 33 Fine...26..27 
Superfine ... 70..72 Fine..... pcenen S0c0 OE | Ollecinccac +. 34..37| Potato...20.. 31 
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HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 























Per Quarter (imperial) of Englandand Wales Iron, in Bars .eseseeeseee 10l, 03.0d... 0 0 @ 
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Barley, 2 4 Beans ,. .40 0 Quicksilver........ perlb. © 3 8.. 00 86 
Oats 22 11 Peas ....0000% 39 4 Copper, Cake.,,,.perton 91 0 0.. 000 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Y[HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN 


EN. 
On Monday, HAMLET. After which the MARRIAGE 

OF FIGARO. 

On Tuesday, The TEMPEST. ; 
On Wednesday, the LADY OF LYONS, 
On Thursday, OTHELLO. 

Doors opened at _half-past Six, Performances to com- 
mence at Seven. Boxes, 5s.; Second Price, 2s.6d. Pit, 
@s. 6d.; Second Price, ls. 6d. Lower Gallery, 1s. 6d. ; 
Second Price, 1s. Upper Gallery, 1s.; Second Price, 6d. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
Third Week of the interesting and curious Per- 
formance of the BAYADERES, or Indian Dancing 
Priestesses. First Night of a New Burletta in one act, 
Monday, and during the Week, 
ARAJOON;; or, the Conquest of Mysore. 
New Nautical Burletta, called 
BLUE JACKETS; or Her Majesty’s Service. 
After which THE DEY AND THE KNIGHT. 
econclude with FANNY SIMS, 
Boxes, 4s.—Hualf-price, 2s. Pit, 2s.— Half-price, 1s. 
Gallery, 1s.—Half-price, 6d. Half-price at half-past 
8. Doors open at a quarter to 6, commence a quarter to7. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The Mag- 

nificent Steam-ships LONDON, DUNDEE, and 

PERTH, will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, Wap- 
ping, as under: 

The DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, 24th Oct. 

—1 Afternoon. 
The LONDON, Capt. Ew1ne, Wednesday, 31st Oct. 
— 10 Forenoon, 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at Hore’s Steam Wharf, 
272, Wapping. EvizapetH Hore, Agent. 


MPORTANT RAILWAY MEET- 
{NG, BALLINASLOE,—At a MEETING held on 
SATURDAY, the 6th of OCTOBER inst. at GILL’S 
GREAT ROOMS, Ballinasloe, pursuant to a requisition 
signed by the Marquis of Sligo, the Earl of Lucan, Sir 
Samuel O'Malley, Bart., Thomas Martin, M.P., A. Knox 
Gore, Lieutenant of Sligo, Sir Valentine Blake, Bart., 
Edmond Blake, Mayor of Galway, Nine Deputy-Lieute- 
nants, 27 Justices of the Peace, and numerous of the re- 
sident Gentry, Merchants, Farmers, aud Traders of the 
province of Connaught, for the purpose of considering 
the nature, contents, and recommendations contained in 
the Reports of the Irish Railway Cowmissioners, and to 
adopt such measures as might appear expedient, with a 
view to encourage the investment of capital on public 
works in Ireland, as well as to encourage well-regulated 
— enterprise, and promote the employment of the 
ople— 

The following resolutions were moved, seconded, and 

carried unanimously ;— 

That J.J. BODKIN, Esq, M.P., do take the Chair. 

The Chairman read letters from Sir W. Brabazon, 
Bart., M.P., and Sir Samuel O'Malley, Bart., apologizing 
for unavoidable absence, but expressing concurreuce in 
the objects of the meeting. 

It was then moved and seconded, that Captain Firzmav- 
rick, J.P.,and James Mauuey, Esq., do act as Secre- 
taries to the meeting. 

James Browne, Esq, of Mount Browne, J.P., moved 
the first resolution, seconded by Joun C. Evans, Esq., of 
Cross House, and resolved— 

We are of vpinion that the industry, commerce, and 
agriculture of the country would be greatly promoted by 
judiciously selected liues of Railway towards the West- 
ern Coast, which would lead to the employment of the 
people, and the development of the resources of Ireland, 
by opening the communication with the capacious har- 
bours on the Western Coast of the province. 

Moved by Cuarurs Matvey, Esq., seconded by Myers 

M’DowneLt, Esyq., J.P., and resolved— 

That the line of road irom Dublin towards the West 
Coast of Ireland leading to communication with the ca- 
pacious harbours of Galway, Crew Bay, and Blacksod 
Bays, is peculiarly favourable for the construction of 
railways, from the levels presented and the limestone dis- 
tricts through which the said roads would pass, 

Moved by Tuomas Bermincuam, Esq., seconded by 

Kovert Power, Esq., and resolved — 

We are of opinion it would greatly serve Ireland, and 
be calculated to mitigate the pressure of Poor-laws, were 
Government to facilitate the construction of Railways in 
the West of Ireland, and in other districts suited for 
them, and that the advance of public money in aid of 
such undertakings, at a low rate of interest (as recom- 
mended by the Commissioners’ Report, in alluding to 
other projects), would be a most salutary proceeding ; and 
we trust her Majesty's Goverument will adopt such a 
course, 

Moved by Captain Firzmavnice, J.P., seconded by Pro- 

fessor Burt, and resolved— 

We are of opinion that the construction of Railways 
in Ireland should, as in other parts of the empire, be lett 
to private enterprise, aided, assisted, aud controlled by 
Government, as Parliament should decide upon, accord- 
ing to the usual and accustomed rules, founded upon evi 
ng with due regard to public interests and private 
rights. 

Moved by Wm. O'Driscor.t, Esq., seconded by James 

Dwyer, Esq., and resolved— 

That a petition, founded upon the foregoing resolutions, 
be prepared, and that such be adopted as the petition of 
this Meeting ; and that we recommend all districts of the 
province to petition Parliament to the like effect, and for 
the employment of the people; and also, that it be em- 
bodied in such petitions that the Irish Railway Commis. 
sioners be required to reconsider their reports. 

: It was then moved, secouded, and passed by acclama- 
tion, that the warm thanks of this meeting, and of the in- 
habitants of the province, are due, and hereby given to the 
London press—the Times, the Spectator, &e,—and to the 
Evening Mail, Pilot, Evening Packet, Freeman’s Journal, 
and other newspapers in Dublin, as well as the enlight- 
ened provincial press of both countries, which have advo- 











INE ARTS. 73, Margaret Street, 

Cavendish Square. Mr, A. DE ViILLALOBOs, 
Member of the Royal Lyceum of Fine Arts in Madrid, 
Professor of Drawing, and Messrs. LOFT and Co. Pro- 
prietors of the splendid collection of Casts, from Antique 
aud Modern Statues, Busts, &c. late Sarti’s, in Dean 
Street, Soho, beg to announce, that they have established 
in London a SCHOOL OF DESIGN, on a more ex- 
tensive scale than has ever been adopted before, wherein 
instruction will be offered in all the branches connected 
with the arts of Painting and Sculpture, 

Messrs. LOFT and Co, prompted by a desire to pro- 
mote the geueral taste for the Fine Arts, and acceding 
to the request of their friends, fitted up last year one of 
the rooms occupied by their extensive Collection of 
Statues as an Academy for the study of the Antique. 
The celerity with which the place was filled, although no 
instruction or assistance was offered to the pupils beyond 
the supply of Casts, and the numerous applications which 
could not be attended to for want of accommodation, may 
be considered as a sufficient criterion of the general de- 
mand for such an institution. 

Further particulars may be obtained at Messrs. LOFT 
and Co.’s Establishment, 92, Dean Street, Soho, or at the 
Academy as above. 


ODGKINSON and Co. 91, NEW 
BOND STREET, from recent extensive altera- 
tions and arrangements, will be enabled on MONDAY, 
the 22d instant, to offer for sale their new and beauti- 
fully designed Chintz Furnitures, and printed Tournays, 
which cannot be seen at any other house; also every 
descrip'ion of Foreign and British Silk Damasks. 
They are now manufacturing in Spitalfields the Satin 
Stripe Tabretts, at 3s. 3d. per yard, the best quality. 
They have received their new Patterns of Brussels Car- 
sts, which for design and texture cannot be surpassed. 
The Upholstery Department contains a choice and well- 
manufactured Stock of Furniture, Chimney Glasses, 
Bedding, &c. of every description.—Oct. 17, 1833. 


ICTORIA WATERPROOF CLOTH 


—This New and Elegant Invention being Water- 
proof, not confining the perspiration, and yet possessing 
great warmth, flexibility, and beauty, is admirably 
adapted forthe new Taglioni Coats, Great Coats, Pea 
Jackets, and Frocks, and is to be obiained at H. and G, 
FLETCHER’S, Military Tailors, &c. 123, New Bond 
Street, where can be procured first-rate articles of apparel 
from 30 to 40 per cent. uuder the usual credit charges, for 
Cash; H. and G. F, being determined that those Gen 
tlemen who do pay shall not be made to pay for those 
who do not pay. List of prices—Coloured Dress Coats, 
3l. 6s.; Blue or Black Dress Coats, 3/. 16s. 6d ; Coloured 
Frocks, 4/. 5s.; Blue or Black Froeks, 41. 1¢s.; Vests, 
from 15s. 6d.; Trowsers, from 2ls, per pair; every other 
article in proportion. Copy the address. 


UXILIARIES to COMFORT, sup- 


plied by W. PINE, Superintendent at Dr, Scorr’s 
Mepicat Repository, 369, Strand, three doors from 
Exeter Hall.—lst. THE SONIFERON is the most 
powerful of all artificial assistants to hearing, and has 
been introduced, by the professional proprietor of this 
establishment. for the use of persons whose deafness is 
extreme. Beiuz placed upon the table it collects the 
voices of all speakers; and so highly conceutrates the 
sound that it becomes audible to the deafest ear,—2d. 
Dr. Scott's EAK CORNETS are invaluable to those who 
do not require such powerful aid as the Soniferon; for, 
being placed on the ears, they afford a constant assistance 
through all the varied pursuits of the day, without ex- 
citing observation; whilst the satisfaction of hearing 
every thing and everybody without the slightest iucon- 
venience to any one, gladdens the home of thousands.— 
3d. THE APERITIVE FOUNTAIN (invented by the 
same gentleman) insures a regular state of the bowels 
by the application merely ofa little warm water, without 
the insidious aid of opening medicines. It presents ad- 
vantages afforded by no other lavement apparatus, 
which are, that, having been filled, it may be conveyed 
in the pocket (or in a lady’s reticule) to any appropriate 
place; is always ready for use without any fixing; and, 


lastly, excludes air, which has long been a desideratum. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No.1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/, 
Drrecrors. 
William Bardgett, Esq. | Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. | Erasmus R. Foster, ksq. 
William F, Black, Esq. | Alexander R, Irvine, Esq, 
John Brightman, Esq. | Peter Morrison, Esy. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand, jun, Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. | Henry L. Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. | Thomas Teed, Esq. 
Mepicat. OFFicers. 

William Stroud, M.D. | Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon. 
Solicitor—Wm. Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Institution, from authentic and com- 
plete data, 

Increasing Ratesof Premium on anew and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans or debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
ments. j 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’clock, 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the 
Policy. 

‘ a payable within One Month after proof of 
eath, 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports, 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

















cated the claims of Ireland to Railway com tion, 
in Opposition to the conclusions of the Commissioners, 
(Signed) J.J, Bopxrn, Chairman, 

James Browne, Esq, of Mount Browne, was then 

€alled to the Chair, and the warmest thanks of the Meet. 

ing were passed to J. J. Bonkin, Esq., M.P., for his dig- 

nified conduct in presiding at the meeting ; after which 

the Meeting adjourned, 

(Signed) James Browne, Chairman, 

Witiiam FirzMavuRICcE, 


James MALLey, } Secretaries, 























Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 
Age.| First Five SecondFive| Third Five |FourthFive| Remainder 
Years. Years. { Years, years. of Life. 
voj;1 10 1 510}11011}116 9 23 8 
30}/1 6 4}112 24119 1/2 7 44217 6 
40};116 112 4 4,214 6/3 7 3443 4 
50/216 7/3 9 4);4 5 5);5 6 34613 7 








PereR Morrison, Resident Director, 


ABINET LITTERAIRE UNIVER- 


SEL, 64, St. James's Street. On trouve continu- 
ellement dans les Salons de cet Etablissement 300 des 
principaux Journaux, Revues et Magasins, publiés tant 
en Angleterre que dans les autres parties de |’Europe. 
I] y a aussi un Café dans lequel on pourra se procurer, 
a des prix modérés, tous les rafraichi ts desirables, 
ainsi que des cigares. Ouvert depuis 10 heures{du matin 
jusqu’a 11 heures du soir, 








OrFicr oF ORDNANCE, Ist Oct. 1838, 
T= Principal Officers of her Majesty’s. 
Ordaance do hereby give notice, that they will sell 
by Public Auction, at the Tower, on Tuesday 23d and 
Wednesday 24th instant, at 11 o’Clock in the forenoon 
precisely, sundry Lots of Old Stores, consisting of Mili- 
tia Clothing, Great Coats, Boots, Bedding, Knapsacks,. 
Flags and Bunting, Iron-pots, Cast-iron Boilers, Iron 
Bedsteads, Copper Kettles, Fenders, Tools, Drums, Fifes, 
Bugles, Trumpets, Staves, Chests, Tin-ware, Old Brass, 
Lead, Iron, Steel, Rope, Cauvas, Firewood, and various. 
other effects. The whole of which may be viewed at the 
Tower, as expressed in the Catalogues, one week previous 
to the Sale, (Sundays excepted) from 10 o0’Clock till 4, 
upon application to the Principal Storkeeper’s Office at 
that place, where Catalogues of the Lots, and Conditions 
of the Sale, will be delivered to those Persons who may 
apply for the same, By Order of the Board, 
R. ByHam, Secretary, 

ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE 

and ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham Place, 
Blackfriars, London, Established in 1826, 

DrrecTors. 

W. G. Hayter, Esq. M.P. Robert Palk, Esq. 
Charles Johnston, Esq. William U. Sims, Esq. 
John T. Kemble, Esq. Samuel Smith, Esq. 
J.G.S, Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S. | Le Marchant Thomas,Esq, 


TRUSTEES, 
John Deacon, Esq. John G. Shaw Lefevere, Esq. F.R.S, 
- William Unwin Sims, Esq. 


In this Uffice Assurers for the whole term of life have 
the option, as most accords with their views and 
circumstances, either of securing a certain sum at death 
at alow rate of Premium, or of participating in three- 
quarters of the net profits of the Company on paying an 
increased rate of Premium, 
The following are the annual Premiums for the assur- 
ance of 100/. on a healthy life in either case. 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 

Age 20..41 11 8 | 30..42 2 2| 40..£2 17 | 50..£408 
WITH PROFITS, 

Age 20.£1 16 LL | 30.42 9 2| 40.£3 6 6 | 50.44 14 2 


A division of the net profits will take place quinquen- 
nially. Bonuses accrue on all beneficial policies on 
which three annual premiums shall have.been paid, at 
the time a division occurs; and the holders of such 
Policies have the option either of receiving their bonuses 
in a present sum, or of having them applied in augmen- 
tation of their Policies, or in reduction of their future 
Premiums, 

Assurers on the non-bonus system may coutract to pay 
their premiums either in one sum, in a given number of 
payments, in anuual, half yearly, or quarterly payments, 
or in any other way most suitable to their convenience. 

Officers inthe Army and Navy when in active service, 
persons afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and 
such as are going beyond the limits of Europe, are also 
Assured at moderate rates. 

Prospectuses and all necessary information may be ob- 
tained at the Office, 

Proposals can be passed daily. 

Micaaet Sawarp, Secretary. 


G REAT ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
bythe UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
| ANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, and 
2, Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse, London. This Comes 
pany, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security from an ample capital; aud only 
requires, when an insurance is for the whole period of 
life, one half of the very moderate premiums to be paid 
for the first five years after the date of the policy, the 
other half may remain, subject to the payment of inte- 
rest at five per cent, annually,to be deducted at death, 
or may previously be paid off at convenience. 

It obviously becomes easy for a person of very mode- 
rate income tosecure by this arrangement a provision 
for his family ; and should he at auy time alter effecting 
the insurance succeed to or acquire a fortune, he may 
relinquish his policy, having only paid one-half the pres 
miums (or the first five years, instead of the whole, as in 
all other Companies, 

Thus a man of 25 years old may, by an annual pay- 
meat of 28/. 16s. 3d. for the first five years, secure t» his 
widow and children at his death payment of no less than 
3,000/. subject only to the deduction of 144/. 1s. 3d. being 
the amount of premium unpaid. 

This Company holds out, in various other respects, 
great inducements to the public. When such facilities 
are afforded, it is clearly a moral duty in every parent 
who is not possessed of a fortune, but of an iucome, how- 
ever moderate, to iusure his life for a sum which may 
yield a comfortable provision for his family, 

RATES OF PREMIUM. 




















Age. Without Profits. With Profits. 
25... £118 5...... £2 2 11 per Cent, 
Ricans £6 wisce oS 

40 os SID Levee’ 33 S 

BO ccccse & 6 masa. eek. 17 

| Le © GCI1B 8 ..cc0e G17 9 


Annuities are granted on very liberal terms, 
Honorary PRESIDENTS. 

Lord Viscount Glandine 

Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton 

Sir J. H, Dalrymple, Bart, 


Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 
Ear] Leven and Melville 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Visct. Eastnor, M.P. 
DireEcrTors. 
James Stuart, Esy. Chairman, 
Wa. Prasxer, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Downes, Esq. Geo. Huntly Gordon, Esq. 
Morton Balmanno, Esq. Frederick C. Maitland, Esq- 
Alexander Balmanno, Esq. | Hamilton B. Avarne, Esq. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. N. P. Levi, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 
Frep Hate Tompson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners 
Street, Ox:ord Street. 
Epwarp Boyp, Esq. Resident. 
Every information will be afforded by application to 
the Resident Director, Eowarp Boyp, Esq. 8, Waterloo 











Place, Pall Mall, London, 
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This Day, 7s. 
UTLINES OF GENERAL 
PATHOLOGY. By Georcr Frecxieton, M.D. 
Cantab. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London; Joun W. PARKER, West Strand, 


Published this Day, Price ls. 6d. 
INTS TO GAS CONSUMERS ; 

comprising Practical Information on the follow- 
ing Subjects—I. The General Properties of Coal Gas.— 
1I. Its Cost, as compared with other modes of Illumina- 
tion. —III. T ue Convenience, Safety, and Utility of Gas 
Light.—IV. t and E 1 Use of Gas.— 
V. Gas- Piers and Fittings.—VI. Gas-Stoves, 

London; Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 








This Day, 1 


HE STUDENT'S. "MANUAL OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: comprising De- 
scriptions, Popular and Practical, of the most important 
Philosophical Instruments, their History, Nature, and 
Uses; with complete elucidations of the Sciences to 
which they respectively appertain. Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Lord Bishop of SarisBury. 
By Cuarves Tomirinson. 
London: Joun W. Parxer, West Strand. 


This Day is Published, printad uniformly with the New 
Edition of Byron’s Poems, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, 20s. 


HE LIFE AND PROSE WORKS 
OF LORD BYRON. 
Including his Letters and Journals, with Notices of 
his Life. 
By Txomas Moore, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
DR. WILLIS’S NEW WORK, 
This Day is Published, 8vo. Price 12s. cloth lettered, 
RINARY DISEASES, and _ their 
TREATMENT. By R. Wirxis, M.D. 
Licentiate of the Roval C ollege of Physicians, Physician 
to the Royal Infirmary ‘for Children, &e. &e. 
London: SHERWwoop, GILBERT and Piper, Paternos- 
ter Row. 








Just Published, in 7 vols. 
HE LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. Locxnarr, Esq. 
Rosert Capveut, Edinburgh; Jonn Murray, and 
Wuairtaker and Co, London, 
Of whom may be had, 

I. ANY VOLS. TO COMPLETE SETS, 
II. WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 vols. 
Ill. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 12 vols. 
IV. SIR WALTER SCOTT’s PROSE WORKS, 28 vols, 

Lately Published, post 8vo 5s. 
OULSON ON DISEASES OF THE 
BLADDER. 
CoNntENTS: 

Irritability of the Bladder. | Foreign Bodies and Opera- 
Paralysis of the Bladder. | tion for Stone. 
Various kiuds of Inflamma- | Wounds and Injuries of the 

tion. Bladder, 
Fungus and Cancer. 

« Fraught with much excellent practical information.” 
Medico Chirurgical Review. 

London : Lonaman, Orme, and Co. Paternoster Row. 








Published this Day; i in 2 vols. 8 
HREE EXPEDITIONS INTO 
the INTERIOR of EASTERN AUSTRALIA. 

With Descriptions aoe Te >, Regions of 

AUSTRALIA F 
And of the present ¢ fae of 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 
By Major T. L. Mircaent, F.G.S,and M.R.G.S. 

“ The illustrations amount to the number of ninety, in 
the two volumes. Even in this age of typographical 
splendour, it is one of the most complete and perfect 
gems which has fallen from the press within our recol- 
lection.”’— Torch. 

“ As a leader of exploring parties, Major Mi'chell ap- 
pears to us to stand unrivalled.”- Atheneum. 

“ We have here a work worth hundreds of the vo- 
lumes of those trading tourists who travel for the pur- 
pose of book- making. *—United Service Gaz ette. 


“BURKE'S WORKS. 
HE WORKS of the RIGHT HON. 
EDMUND BURKE, with a Biographical and 
Critical Introduction, and a copious Index. In 2 vols. 
imperial Svo, with a finely: engraved Portrait after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Price 2 Guine as, in cloth boards and 
lettered, 

“ Here is another cheering sign of the times; the en- 
tire works ot Burke, excepting the disjecta membra of his 
oration against Hastings, printed almost for popular 
circulation, 

“It argues something io proof of a wide-spreading taste 
for elegant literature, and a strong desire for political 
knowledge of the highest order, when a series of volumi- 
nous works—in form and fashion addressed to another 
age, whose spirit was very different from ours, and ap- 
pealiug in tone and composition to cultivated tastes, and 
intellects raised above the general—can be published for 
the people with a prospect of popular success.”— Spee- 
tator, 

“To England at this moment the writings of this 
great man are of a prodigious and peculiar interest; and 
it will be not only for our legislators and agitators to 
study them, but for the mass of the intelligent population 
to make themselves acquainted with his sagacious and 
comprehensive views. Such a publication as the present, 
therefore, we consider to be particularly well timed, and 
we earnestly recommend it to the universal notice it so 
eminently deserves.” —Literary Gazette. 

London : Samuvet Hotpswortu, Amen Corner, Pater- 
noster Row. 


COX SAVORY, Goldsmith, &e. 47, 

@ Cornhill, (Seven Doors from Gracechurch Street), 
informs the Public that he has fitted up THREE SHOW 
ROOMS, expressly for the display of a large assortment 
of superior SILVER-EDGED PLATED GOODS. He 
offers them at those low but fixed prices which have been 
so successful in drawing public attention tothe Watch, 
Jewellery, Silver-spuon “and Fork, and Silver Branches 
of his trade. N.B. A Paniphiet, containing a detailed 
List of the Prices of Plate, Plated Goods, Watches, Clocks, 
&c. may be had gratis, or will be forwarded in answer to 








Now Ready, handsomely bound 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
CONFIRMATIONS OF 


in cloth, Price 6s. 6d. with 


Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 


OF THE BIBLE 


SACRED HISTORY. 


AND 


Fram the Egyptian Monuments. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


Cc. TILT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S ALMANACK FOR 1839. 
Now Ready, with Fouteen [llustrations on Steel, 2s. 6d. 


HE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 

ALMANACK and ORACLE of RURAL LIFE; 

by Nimrop, Tom Oaxk.ereu, and Mr. WarDEN. 

London : A. H. Barty and C 83, Cornhill. 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. 

CHARLES HEATH. 

This Day, in super-roy. 8vo.21s.; India proofs, 27. 128.64. 

bound in crimson silk, with Hancock's patent backs, 


HE KEEPSAKE for 1839. 
Splendidly embellished by eminent Artists; in- 
cluding an exquisite Portrait of the Countess Guiccioli, 
painted expressly for the “ Keepsake,” by Chalon. 
Edited by F. M. Reynotps, Esq. 
tae Lonoman, Orme, and Co. 
THE TREE DAHLIA, (Thirty Feet High,) 
Is accurately figured and described in the 


OTANIST, for Ocroser 1838. 
The same number will also contain Engravings 
of Three other beautiful subjects, traly coloured from 
the living plants; as well as portions of the Botanical 
Guide, and Professor Henslow’s BKotanical Dictionary. 
Price 2s, 6d, large, ls. 6d. small. 
Also, accurately Coloured Engravings of the 
TRE VIOLET, 
And Three other Ornamental Hardy Plants are Pub- 
lished in the BOTANIC GARDEN, for October 1888, 
Price Ls, 6d. large, and 1s. small, 
The Beauty and Accuracy or the above Works are too 
well known to need any mention of the style in which 
these interesting plants are executed. 
PROSE, POETRY, AND PAINTING. 
This Day is Published, printed on imperial ~ arto paper, 
elegantly bound, and illustrated by 
Fourteen Fine Steen EnGRravinas, 
Price 1/. Lis. 6d. or, with Proof Impressions of the Plates 
on India Paper, Price 2/. 12s. 6d. 
as AMAR AN T BH; 
+ ee ae ORIGINAL PROSE 
D RSE. 
Contributed by me. a the most Distinguished Poets 
and Tale Writers of the day, and 
Edited by T. K. Hervey. | 
The Publishers have spared neither pains nor expense | 
in their determination to produce one of the richest | 
amongst the Illustrated Books of the Season, and have 
succeeded in giving a new and additional value to the | 
Pictorial portion of the Volume, by securing, in the Lite- 
rary Department, the aid of a List of Writers whose 
names before the public are a guarantee at once for the 
varied and characteristic nature of its contents. 
The following are some of the 
CONTRIBUTORS TO THE VOLUME, 
Elizabeth B. Barrett. | T. K. Hervey. 
Caroline Bowles | W. H. Harrison (Author of 
Rey. William Lisle Bowles. | “ Tales of a Physician.”’) 

















Rev. W. H. Brookfield. | Thomas Hood, | 

Henry F. Chorley (Author | Mary Howitt. | 
of * Conti.’”’) | Douglas Jerrold. | 

Barry Cornwall. | Sheridan Knowles. | 

Allan Cunningham. | James Montgomery. 

Rev. Thomas Dale. | John Poote, 

Ebenezer Elliott (Author of | W inthropMackworth Praed, 
Corn-Law Rhymes.) | bor Smith. 








E. M. Fitzgerald. s Swain. 
John Graham (Author of | tT. F. Tiebner, 
“ A Vision of Fair | Charles Whitehead( ‘Author | 
Spirits,” &c.) ; of“ The Solitary. 
A few Large Sets of the Plates will be taken off on India 
Paper, Price 2/. 2s. in a Portfolio. 
London: A. H. Bartiy and Co. 83, Cornhill. 





Just Publishe: 


CKERMANN’S 


FOR 1839. 


“ANNU ALS, | 


OR CHARAC ben RISTLCS OF BRITISH PALACES. 
Evtited by Mrs. S. C. Hann. 

Containing Thirteen Fac-similes, illustrating incidents 
during various Reigns of the British Court, after Co- 
loured Drawings by W. Perring and J. Brown. Elegantly | 
bound in scar ‘let morocco, ric hy emblazoned, and forming 
the most splendid Annu al hitherto produced. em 
4to. Price 2/. 12s. 6d. 

E eee bound in maroon morocco, Price 12s, 
IRGET ME NOT, FOR 1839, 
A CHRISTM. AS, —_ YEAR’S, AND BIRTHDAY 
PRESENT. 
Edited by Frepertc SHoBeRL, 

Containing Engravings by C. and H Rolls, Daven- 
port, Simmons, Outrim, Stocks, Periam, Allen, and Hinch- 
liffe, from Paintings and Drawings by Cooper, R.A., Par- 
ris, Barret, Jones, “Middleton, Joy, Nash, Jennings, Mrs. 
M‘lan, Miss Adams, and Bell; Literary Compositions 

TJ. K. Hervey, D. Jerrold, Calder Campbell, P. H. 
Fleetwood, Esq. M. P., Dr. Mackenzie, H. F. Chorley, 
Swain, Michell, Richard and Mary Howitt, Miss L andon, 
Miss Lawrance, Mrs. wr Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould, 
Mrs. Walker, Miss M. . Browne, Miss L. A. Sheri- 
dan, &c. &e. 

HINTS ON LIGHT AND SHADOW, 





As applicable to Landscape Painting. 


cuted in the present improved method of ‘aq Tints. 
By Samvet Prout, Esq. F.S.A 
Painter in Water-colours in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


| 
THE BOOK OF ROYALTY, 
} 


COMPOSITION, &e. } 


Twenty Piates, containing Eighty-tnree Examples, exe- 


7 YHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXIV, will be Published NEXT WEEK, 
CONTENTS: 
. LIFE and WRITINGS of HORACE. 
ul LOUDON’S TREES and SHRUBS of BRI- 


AIN, 
III. MILMAN’S EDITION of GIBBON, 
= SPANISH BULL-FIGHTS. 
. LIFE of EARL ST. VINCENT. 
VI QUEEN ELIZABETH and HER TIMES. 
VIL. STATE of CRIME in NEW SOUTH WALES. 
VIII. LIFE of LORD CLARENDON, 
Nos. CXIX. and CXX. containing the Index of the 19 
previous Volumes, will be Published soon. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


TF\HE MUSICAL WORLD, a Weekly 
Record of Musical Science, Literature, and Intelli- 
gence. Published every THURSDAY EV ENING, 
Price 3d. 
The principal departments both in Essays and Criti-- 
cism, will, for the future, be placed under the superin- 
tendence of the original writer of the Musical Articles 
in the ATLAS Newsp: per, &c. &c, assisted by the , first 
talent of the day 
The MUSICAL WORLD may also be had in Monthly 
Parts, with the Magazines, or in Volumes, neatly bound, 
Price 5s. each. 
H. Hooper, 13, Pail Mall East; and R, Groom- 
BRIDGE, Panye r Alley, Paternoster Row, 


= 








Now Publishing, i in medium 8vo. uniform with “ Byron’s 
Works,” and the “ Curiosities of Literature,” the 


TANDARD LIBRARY EDITION 
of the following works:— 
SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. ls. 
SCOTT’S LAY OF THE — MINSTREL, ls. 
SCOTT’S MARMION. Is. 2 
CRABBE’S BOROUGH. atin ls. 4d, 
KIRKE WHITE’S POETICAL WORKS. ls. 
GOLODSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. is, 
BLIGH’S NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINY OF 
THE BOUNTY. Is. 4d. 
London: WitLtam Smitu, 113, Fleet Street; Fraser 
aud Co. Edinburgh; and Curry and Co, Dublin. 





Just Published 
UIZOT’S LECTURES ON EURO- 
PEAN CIVILIZATION. 
Translated by Prisctuua Maria BeckwItTH. 

“A production of great originality and boldness. He 
has placed within the framework, as it were, of a small 
volume, the whole history of Europe, from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the present day, Of the two trans- 
lations, that by P. M. Beckwith very much excels the 
other in neatness, precision, and force.” — Edinburgh Re- 


view, No. 136. 
| II. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


Zz. 
' 


OF COLONEL MACERONI, 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Joachim Murat, King of Naples, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
“This is an extraordinary work, emanating from a 


| still more extraordinary mind.”—Court Magazine. 
II 


I 
HISTORY OF PARTY. 

From the Rise of the Whig and Tory Factions, im 
the reign of Charles II. to the passing of the Reform 
Bill. By Greoree Wrincrove Cooke, Esq. B.L. 

3 vols. demy 8vo. * 
Joun Macrong, St. James's s Square. 





R 3, Great Marlborough | Street, , October 19. 
¢ @ 


\' es Ww ill Publish during the Present Month 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


| L. 
| THE PROTECTORATE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Lilustrated in a Series of Letters between the most 
Distinguished Men of the Time. 
Now First Published from the Origiuals, 
Edited by Ropert Vauenan, D.D. 
Professor of History in the London University, Author 
ot “The Life of Wickliffe,” &e. 
With an Introductory Essay on the Protector’s Reign. 
2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits. 


THE HEIR OF SELWOOD; 
Or, Three Epochs in a Life. 
By Mrs. Gore, Author of “ Stokeshill Place,” “‘ Mothers 
and Daughters,” &c, 3 vols. (Now Ready.) 


Il. 
CROTCHETS IN THE AIR; 
Or, an (Un-)scientific Account of a Balloon Trip; 
in a Familiar Letter to a Friend, 
By Joun Pooxr, Esq. Author of “ Paul Pry,” in octavo. 


IV 
JACK ADAMS, THE MUTINEER. 
By Captain FRepeRicK Cuamter, R.N. 
Author of “ The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 volé. 
Na 


EXCURSIONS INTO THE MOUNTAINS OF 
RONDA AND GRENADA 
With Characteristic Sketches of the Inhabitants of the 
South of Spain. 
By Captain C. R. Scort, 
Author = Travels i in Egypt and Candia,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. i Illustrations, 


GURNEY. ‘MARRIED. 
Being the Continuation and Completion of “ Gilbert 
Gurney.” 
By Tueopore Hoon, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings,” . 3 vols, 





Imperial 4to. cloth lettered, 2/. 2s. 
London: AcKERMANN and Co. 96, Strand, 





4 post-paid application. 


Henry Consurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





PUBLISHING BY FISHER, SON, AND CO. LONDON, 
And may be had of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





Adorned with THIRTY-SIX PLATES, beautifully bound, Price Onz Guinea, 


FISHER’S DRAWING ROOM SCRAP-BOOK 


For MDCCCXXXIX. With Porticar Iniusrrations by 


L. E. L. 


The peculiar attractions of this favourite Annual, are—that it contains nearly treble the number of highly-finished plates given in most of the other Annuals, 
and combines within itself nearly all their varieties: —Views of interesting and admired scenes at home and abroad—Portrairs of eminent and distinguished 


individuals—Hisroricat and Sacrep subjects—Tllustrative desigas of the Works of esteemed Authors, Fanciful Groups, &c. &c. 
by the sweet and touching poetry of L.E.L. adapted to the subjects represented. 


And the whole accompanied 


EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE, ‘ 

“ T have again to solicit the indulgence which the Public have so often accorded to this work. I ask it now perhaps for the last time on my own part. Leaving England (for 
Cape Coast Castle) for an indefinite period, time and distance may interfere with my completion of a task rendered gratifying by the continued favour which has rewarded my 
efforts to please. Forthe last few years, the Drawing Room Scrap-Book has been the cherished record of my poetical impressions, and my only poetical work ; and I grew 
gradually to look forward to June and July, as recalling my first keen delight in composition, and giving words to those fancies and feelings which constitute, especially, a 


woman’s poetry. 
tainty.”--L. E, L, 


The only Annual for Young People. 


THE JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK 
FOR MDCCCXXXIX. 


By Aeyes Srrickianp and BERNARD Barton. 
Sixteen Plates, tastefully bound, Price 8s. 

The literary department of this Annual has been arranged with peculiar reference 

‘to the important object of uniting information with amusement and moral instruction. 
_“ This is the prettiest annual for the use of young people that we have seen; and the 

literary contents are of an unusually high character.”— Literary Gazette. 

“It should be observed in this juvenile gift, that the plates are more numerous, and 
of a higher class, than are found in other annuals for young people.”— Spectator. 


The Waverley Forget-Me-Not, 1839. 


Handsomely half-bound in morocco, with embossed sides, expressly designed for it, 
Price 25s. the Second and Last Volume of 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTT 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Containing upwards of Sixty Engravings, from Original Drawings, illustrative, 
rincipally, of the real scenes so exquisitely portrayed by Sir Walter Scott in his 
Vorks; with Descriptions of the Plates (and Extracts fromthe Novels) by the Rev. 

G. N. Wricurt, M.A. 

The 2 volumes, containing upwards of 100 Engravings, Price 2. 6s.; or splendidly 

bound in one, in Turkey morocco, Price 2/. 8s. 

“ A splendid work, and certainly one of the most interesting pictorial monuments 

which have appeared to the memory of a writer whose fame is established throughout 
the world.” -- Literary Gazette. 








The Oriental Keepsake and Eastern Tourist, 1839. 


Beautifully half-bound in morocco, containing Forty eight large and highly-finished 
Engravings, Price 28s. the Third and Last Volume of 


SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND 
ILLUSTRATED 


From Drawings on the spot by W. H. Barrierr, &e. &c.; with Descriptions of 

the Plates by Joun Carne, Esq. 

This permanently interesting work contains upwards of one hundred and tweuty 
scenic pictures of aregion teeming with the noblest associations connected with the 
history of the human race, and with its eternal hopes and happiness; and whilst 
looking at which, we are ever reminded of some patriaich, or prophet, or king; or 
— the “ Man of Sorrows” from the transactions at Bethlehem to those at 

alvary, 

The 3 volumes, containing upwards of 120 Engravings, Price 3/. 10s.; or, splendidly 
bound in 2 volumes, in Turkey morocco, Price 4/, 4s. 

* It forms one of the handsomest volumes in our possession. The views are beau- 
tifal as works of art; but tothe pious and reflecting they have a wuch deeper inte- 
rest.”— J iterary Gazette. 

** It is difficult to imagine a series of views’more full of interest for Christian readers 
than these.” — British Magazine. 

“ We turn with pleasure to works, the chief object of which is to make us acquainted 
(as by portraits) with the lovely and majestic scenes spread over the face of the earth. 
Information on Eastern customs, as well as on Scripture subjects, is given in the 
letterpress.”— Leeds Mercury. 





The Landscape Souvenir, 1839. 
Handsomely half-bound in morocco, containing Forty-five Engravings, 
Price One Guinea, the Third and Last Volume of 


ITALY, FRANCE, AND SWITZERLAND 


ILLUSTRATED. 
From Original Drawings by Samvet Proutand J. D. Harpine, Esqrs. 
With Descriptions by Tuomas Roscor, Esq. 
The3 volumes, containing 135 Engravings, Price 3/7. 3s, 





The Medical Portrait Gallery. 


The First Volume, handsomely bound, Price One Guinea, of 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 


OF THE MOST CELEBRATED 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


WHO HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF MEDICAL 
SCIENCE, 


By Tuomas Josep Pettigrew, F.R.S, 
CONTENTS : 
1, £scurapius and TetEspHorvs, Statue | 10. Cooper, Sir Astley Paston, G.C.H, 
of. D.C.L. F.R.S, 


11, Copnanp, James, M.D. F.R.S, 
12, Hatrorp, Sir Henry, Bart, G.C.H. 


AxensipE, Mark, M.D. F.R.S. 
Avbinus, Bernard Siegfried, M.D. 
Bicuat, Marie Francois Xavier, M.D. M.D. F.R.S, 

Buunpe.t, James, M.D. 13. Hatver, Albert de, M D. F.R.S, 
Caivs, John, M.D. 14, Linacre, Thomas, M.D. 

- Canuise, Sir Anthony, F.R.S. 15. Meap, Richard, M.D. F.R.S. 

8. CraRrKE, Sir Charles M, Bart. M.D. | 16. Moroaent, John Baptist, M.D. F.R.S. 

F.R.S, 17. Rapeurrre, John, M.D. 

9, Cooxe, John, M.D. F.R.S. 18. Ruysu, Frederic, M.D. F.S. 

The portraits have been selected from the most approved and authentic sources, and 
executed by the ablest artists. As the countenance is the “ index of the mind,” por- 
traits of distinguished men have ever been looked upon with pleasure, and faithful re- 
semblances have been eagerly sought after, By a survey of the features of the “ human 
face divine,” we distinguish the man of science from the man of pleasure—the philo- 
sopher, the moralist, and the student, from the inane, the insipid, and the vulgar, “ A 
real portrait,” says Lord Orford, “ is truth itself; and calls upso many collateral ideas 
4s to Gill an intelligent mind more than any other species,” 


MIP OUP gop0 








1 shall hope, with all the freshness of new scenes and thoughts, to write for England when far away from its shores; but that hope is indeed an uucer- 


“ We recommend this book strougly to public attention, as one that will permanently delight.”—Gentleman's Magazine. 


Handsomely bound, cloth, Price 21s. or very elegantly bound in morocco, for 
presentation, Price Thirty Shillings, CONDER’S 


PICTORIAL PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


A CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE FOR 1839. 


This unique and unrivalled Edition is beautifully illustrated with Twenty five En- 
gravings, from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, H. MELVILLE, and GEorcE BAXTER; 
a Portrait by Wittram Derey from the original Picture, engraved by Hown; and a 
graphic representation of Vanity Fair, by Gzorce Crurksuank, T he Text has been 
most carefully collated with the authorized edition, containing the Author's last Addi- 
tions and Corrections, Notes by Wiut1am Mason; and a Life of Bunyan by Josian 
Conner, Esq. : 

“ This is an exceedingly beautifel edition of a universal favourite. In point of exe~ 
cution, the illustrations prove great maunal skill in the artist; and they have been put 
into the hands of engravers who have done the utmost justice to the glowing and beau- 
tiful imaginings of the painter. ‘ Vanity Fair” by George Cruikshank —a rich subject 
for such an artist—is added to the collection, and leaves little more to be desired. The 
present edition is fairly entitled to take precedence of all others, and as such we com= 
mend it to our readers,’”—Eclectic Review. ae 5 va 

“ 4 very handsome octavo edition of the most popular religious book in English lite- 
rature. The engravings are very happily illustrative of the text; and, strong as the 
word exquisite is, it is not too strong.” —Literary Gazette. 5 5 

“ To say that this is the best edition ever published of this delightful and popular 
work, is to say but little; it is, indeed, one of the most beautifully got up works we 
have ever seen.”’—Court Journal. ey ep 

“A book which has a charm for all classes of people from lisping infancy to de= 
crepitage. The printer and engravers appear to have rivalled each other in their dis- 
tinct arts, to confer honour upon a work which will never cease to be admired.”— 
Methodist Magazine. 


In royal 4to, containing 38 large and hizhly-finished Plates, chastely bound in Turkey 
; morocco, Price 2/, 2s. a New Edition of 


r 
THE HIMALAYA TOURIST. 

Comprising Views in India, chiefly among the Himalaya Mountains. From Draw~ 
ings on the spot by Lieut, Georce Francis Wuire, of the 3lst Regt. &c. &e.; with 
Descriptions by Emma Roserrts. ¥ : 

“ We may take this opportunity of expressing the great pleasure with which we 
have examined a superb quarto, called ‘The Himalaya Tourist,’ published as one of 
the annuals. The letterpress, by Miss Emma Roberts, is tuo flowery ; but the de- 
scriptions are, nevertheless, true and lively. The engravings are superior to those of 
any other volumes of the class: indeed the book is cheaper at two guineas than half 
the rest would be at twopence.”—Quarterly Review. 

“ It is, beyond all comparison, the most splendid volume of the season. As a pro- 
duction of art, the work needs fear no comparison or rivalship. The literary portion 
of the volume is in happy keeping with the style of the illustrations, and furnishes 
some very interesting and valuable information.” — Eclectic Review. 





ONE HUNDRED BRITISH POETS, AND ONE HUNDRED BRITISH ARTISTS. 

On superfine Plate Paper, in two thick volumes, with upwards of One Hundred highly 
fiuished Engravings on Steel, after Original Pictures and Drawings by the most 
eminent Artists, Price One Guinea each volume, 


THE BOOK OF GEMS. 


Comprising Specimens of One Hundred British Poets, illustrated by One Hundred 
British Artists. With Biographical Notices of the Poets, and Fac-similes of their 
Autographs. Edited by S.C. Hau. 

“It is indeed a Book of Gems.”’-—Times. : 

“ This book is happily designed, happily executed, and happily named.”—Morning 
Chronicle. 

“ Its contents are not for a year nor an age, but for all time,’—Eraminer. 





In 1 handsome imperial Svo. vol. printed in a bold and legible type, with references 
at the commencement of each Prayer to portions of Scripture to be read; bound in 
cloth, with gilt edges, Price 21s. 


THE FAMILY PRAYER- BOOK; 


Containing Prayers for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year, with 
Additional Prayers for Special Occasions. By the Rev. J. Morisoy, D.D. 
Recommended by the Reverends Henry Blunt; B. Boothroyd; J. Leifchild; James 
Sherman; Caleb Morris; ‘Thomas Rafiles; J, Pye Smith; R, Vaughan; Ralph 
Wardlaw, &c, &c. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE ILLUSTRATED 
Now Publishing, to be completed in not exceeding 24 Monthly Parts, each Part 
Price 2s. containing Four large and highly-finished Engravings and 8 or 12 pages 
of letter-press, 


FISHER’S CONSTANTINOPLE. 
With the SCENERY OF THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA MINOR. 
Ina Series of Drawings, taken during a Nine Months’ Residence, by Tuomas Atom, 
Esq.: with an Historical Account of Constantinople, and descriptions of the Plates 
by the Rev. Roperr Watsu, LL.D. Chaplain to the British Embassy at the Ottoman 
Porte ; and Author of “ Narrative of a Residence at Constantinople,” &c. &c. 


This Day is Published, under the patronage of the London Missionary Society, in two 
volumes octavo, Price 25s. illustrated with Maps and Plates, 


THE HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR. 


Also the Progress of the Christian Mission, established in 1818, aud an authentic 
Account of the Persecution and recent Martyrdom of the Native Christians in the 
Island. Compiled from Original Documents, furnished by the Missionaries and others, 

By the Reverend Witu1aM Enis, Foreign Secretary to the London 
Missionary Society. 





December lst will be Published, in post Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, Price 10s, 64 , 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


By Saran Stickney Etmis. 








London: Printed by JosepH Crayon, of No. 7, Windsor Court, Strand ; and Pubj 
lished by him at No.9, Wellington Street, Strand, saturpay, 20th ocr. 1338, 








